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The Second Operation and the Assent vs. 
the Judgment in St. Thomas 


by F. A. Cunningham, S.J. 


T. THOMAS did not identify the operationes and the motus 
intellectus with the actus rationis. He recognized three 
operations distinguished by their objects, i. e., a simple notion, a 
combination of such simple notions, S is (not) P, and an 
arrangement of such combinations in a chain of reasoning. He 
also recognized a number of distinct moments in the real move- 
ment of the possible intellect to its act in the second operation, 
i.e., doubting, having an impression, suspecting, having an 
opinion and giving an assent. And over against this real move- 
ment from potency to act in a real operation he recognized 
another dimension of logical steps or stages which he called 
actus rationis, i. e., apprehension, intention, excogitation, judg- 
ment. I should like to outline the general interrelationship 
between these different dimensions in our first section. And 
then, in sections two, three and four, I should like to make a 


more detailed study of each. 


I. Tue Dirrerent DIMENSIONS 


St. Thomas left us all the pieces of a rather elaborate theory 
of knowledge. He must have had a clear-cut visualization of 
the whole process himself, because he never falters in knowing 
precisely what it is he holds on each question as it comes up, 
and he never seems to have resorted to any intentional vague- 
ness, such as we do continually when we want to avoid a moot 
question extraneous to our point at issue. 

Unfortunately he did not leave us a foolproof set of directions 


l 
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complete with diagram for assembling all the pieces of this 
theory. The saint was not above the use of visual aids. Perhaps, 
in this instance, he was a bit afraid of insulting our intelligence. 
One does not normally draw up a set of blueprints for so natural 
a function as eating, even though a biologist might be interested 
in each separate stage of the digestive tract, a dietitian in the 
relative merits of calories vs. vitamins, and a gourmet in the 
peculiar savor of the individual courses. Neither did St. Thomas 
make us a map of the mind with all of its thinking processes, 
even though he articulated the three operations in one context; 
and in another the various moments in the movement of the 
second operation, from doubt through opinion to assent; as 
well as the logical relations, apprehension and judgment in 
still a third. 

The whole trend of Thomistic pedagogy tends in the opposite 
direction, towards analysis, not synthesis. He envisioned the 
function of a teacher as that of a mother bird feeding its young. 
The great truths must be broken down into smaller bits suitable 
for assimilation by weaker intellects. He measured the angelic 
intellects by their breadth of vision,* but in the texts he compiled 
for his own disciples he seems to have concentrated on mere 
points of detail. Apparently he took the great truths so much 
for granted himself that it did not occur to him that his disciples, 
pupils and teachers too, could lose the forest for the trees. 

Synthesis is needed now. A part cannot be appreciated in 
its function as a part except in its relation to the whole. Knowl- 
edge in St. Thomas is a multi-dimensional problem with some 
fifty moveable parts. The Commentators, with all due respect 


‘De Ver., IX, 5: “Superior enim angelus habet cognitionem de rebus 
per formas magis universales; . . . et est simile de magistro, qui videt 
discipulum non posse capere ea quae ipse cognoscit, per illum modum quo 
ipse cognoscit; et ideo studet distinguere et multiplicare per exempla, ut 
sic possint a discipulo comprehendi.”’ 
* Ibid.; cf. Summa Theol., I, 55, 3. 
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to them, did not do justice to this perspective. They neglected 
these different dimensions. Some of the pieces, accordingly, 
became supernumeraries. They got mixed up, and, after long 
disuse, they lost their labels. When the neo-Thomists tried to 
put these pieces back together again, an evolution had taken 
place in the meaning of many of the terms. New connotations 
had been added. And now, I am afraid, we have been forcing 
pieces into positions for which they were never intended. 

Words which originally had an exclusively teleological char- 
acter, e.g., cerlitudo, were watered down to a bare factual 
movement, such as an assent, and then this was further resolved 
to a mere resultant state of mind or feeling of security.’ So 
too, the proposition, S is (not) P, lost its original title of 
enunciatio, and began to be called the second operation of the 
intellect, the assent and the judgment indiscriminately. Now 
this, 1 am convinced, is a mistake. The second operation may 
happen to presuppose a number of judgments, just as one man 
may happen to be both white and a musician. But that does 
not make the “ judgment ” an “ assent,’’ no more than it makes 
whiteness the same thing as being musical. 

The same proposition, 8 is (not) P, may be called by different 
names. It may be said to express the second operation of the 
intellect, inasmuch as it involves a composition or division of 
two notions. This business of combining notions is a real move- 
ment of the faculty from potency to act, just as real as walking 


or eating. And this same proposition, S is (not) P, may also 


‘ 


be said to express an “ assent” inasmuch as it involves the full 
perfection of that movement in the second operation. Doubt, 
estimation, suspicion, opinion and assent are all distinct 
moments in this real movement of the possible intellect. And 


they are just as real as that second operation itself in which 


*Cf. J. Anderson, “The Notion of Certitude,” The Thomist, XVIII 
(1955) 522 ff; our own, “ Certitudo in St. Thomas Aquinas,” The Modern 
Schoolman, XXX (1953) 297 ff. 
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they occur as subdivisions. And again, this same one proposi- 
tion, S is (not) P, may also be said to express a “ judgment,” 
just in so much as it may also presuppose an apprehension, an 
intention and an excogitation. This is not a judgment com- 
paring 8 and P directly with each other, it is a judgment com- 
paring the mental nexus P/S with the proper object of the - 
faculty. This actus rationis, however, is not a real entity, no 
more than any logical step is, which directs the mental verbum 
in a kind of motw metaphorica through a series of logical stages 
to its object. 

The Scotists were preoccupied with the conformity of the 
mental nexus P/S to reality; hence, they concentrated on one 
set of texts and called S is (not) P, a “ judgment.” In my 
opinion they confused a logical entity with a real one. The 
Suarezians were concerned with another relationship, namely, 
that of the motive of assent between S and P; hence, they con- 
centrated on another set of texts and called this movement a 
persrcientia nexus. In my opinion they confused a genus with 
a species. St. Thomas himself stuck to the Aristotelian expres- 
sion, “‘ the second operation of the intellect.” This name may 


‘ 


be more cumbersome than “ judgment” and “assent” but it 
is more correct because it denominates the quasi suppositum in 
opposition to its accidents. We say, “ Socrates is a white 
musician,” not “A white thing is a musical Socrates.” We 
simply do not speak that way. Similarly, it is the real operation 
of the mind which is the subject of the movement. The fact 
that this movement happens to be complete and fully determined 
to its act is after all only one of its ontological accidents. The 
fact that it also happens to presuppose an intentional appre- 
hension and judgment is no more than a logical relation added 
thereunto. 

Over a period of several years now I have not been able to find 
any solid textual basis that St. Thomas identified the second 


operation and the assent with his judgment in a single term 
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which might be used indifferently for all three. And the strong- 
est argument to my mind for this discrimination is this fact 
of silence. If St. Thomas thought that the second operation 
was the same thing as the “ judgment” or the “ assent” he 
should have said so, but he did not. He consistently respected 
the proper title of each, he never called one by the name of 
another. He never predicated one of another directly, he never 
speaks as though he considered them simply convertible. He 
consistently treats them as distinct notions, raltiones, which 
could theoretically happen to come together in one thing, unum 
re non ratione. He places each in an altogether different set 
of functions, i. e., the operationes, the motus intellectus and the 
actus rationis. Indeed, he could not so much as find room for 


the very words “‘ judgment ” and “ assent ”’ in the whole context 
in which he was dealing with the second operation professedly.* 

He apparently sees no inconsistency in positing a judgment 
in God, and in the angels, as well as in the external senses in 
the very articles in which he was excluding a second operation 
from them.’ His second operation without either a judgment 
or an assent ends up in a question, Is S (not) P¢ We find this 
same operation with an assent but no judgment in first prin- 
ciples, with a judgment but no assent in an opinion. 

St. Thomas does not presume to judge the prima veritas as 
it stands revealed in first principles, no more than he would 
presume to judge it as it stands revealed in the beatific vision. 
Ife apprehends first principles and he assents to them by a 
dictate of his nature, imperto naturae, but he does not judge 
them. He calls them dignitates, from the Greek d&sdpara, 
axioms. And he judges all things else in the light of them.* He 


* Summa Theol., 1, 85, 5. 

*Jbid., 16, 5 ad 1: “licet in intellectu divino non sit compositio et 
divisio, tamen secundum suam simplicem intelligentiam judicat de omnibus, 
... 3 for the angels, /bid., 58, 4 and 5; for the senses, Jn J Peri Herm., 3. 

*In II Sent., d. 24, 1, 1 ad 3: “Non autem invenitur unus habitus 
per quem omne judicium elicitur, cum secundum diversos habitus in diversis 
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accepts them as an endowment of his nature, even as the angels 
accept their infused species, and we accept our ordination to 
our last end, complete happiness. We are not free with regard 
to the specification of first principles, any more than we are 
free with regard to our last end. This, of course, leaves us with 
a bit of an anomaly. We have been restricting “ judgment ” 
to the second operation. That happens to have been the only 
operation in any cognitive faculty in which he goes out of his 
way to avoid the use of that word.’ 

More fundamental than any possible concurrence of judgment 
and an assent in the same operation is their root difference. The 
second operation differs from the assent as a genus from a 
species, as animal from man. ‘The second operation and the 
assent differ from the Thomistic judgment as real beings from 
a logical entity, an actus ralionis, as a real movement from a 
motio metaphorica, as a man from his logical relations, as an 
oil painting from a portrait. 

Accordingly, they differ in their particular lines of causality. 
And St. Thomas respects these differences in his style and in 
his: syntax. He expresses the operations with main verbs and 
verbal nouns such as the infinitive and the gerund in a concrete 
form, e.g., componendo et dividendo,* discurrere ab uno m 
altero.” He brings out the movement of the intellect with present 
participles denoting contemporaneous action in agreement with 
the subject of the operation, e. g., nesctentis,’® dubitantis . . . 
inclinans ... opinantis . . . dispositio intelligentis princija,”™ 
judicium procedat; nisi forte dicamus habitum illum primorum prin- 
cipiorum quorum cognitio naturaliter est insita nobis secundum quod in 
omnibus judiciis dirigimur ”; ef. Summa Theol., I, 12, 11 ad 3; 16, 6 ad 1; 
88, 3 ad 1; I-II, 17, 6; 94, 2; II-II, 60, 2; De Ver., I, 4 ad 5; XI, 1. 

*Cf. our, “Judgment in St. Thomas,” The Modern Schoolman, XXXI 
(1954) 185 ff. 

*In I Peri Herm., 3, in medio. 

*In I Anal. Post., 1 initio. 


1° In III Sent., d. 23, 2, 2, 1. 
11 De Ver., XIV, 1. 
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assentientis.'* Temporal clauses and cum with the ablative make 
this notion of accompaniment still more explicit, e. g., quan- 
doque,’* proprium est credentis ut cum assensu cogitet."* He 
restricts the logical movement of the actus rationis to abstract 
nouns tn obliquo and to verbs in subordinate clauses, e. g., per 
suum judicium,'® cut intellectus assentit dum judicat eam esse 


veram.** 
“. . componendo et dividendo per suum judictum”™ is not 
a pleonasm. It is a delicate distinction between “a peculiar 


use of the gerund which is employed to translate a present or 


aorist participle of the Greek,” ** and an ecclesiastical use of 


per with the accusative “ representing the Greek dia with the 
genitive’; ’’ much as we might say of a musician that he was 
listening with a critical ear, or of an architect that he was 
building with patience and care. Listening is not artistic experi- 
ence, nor is building, patience and care. Neither is “ joining” 
necessarily a ‘‘ judgment ”’ any more than it is a question, Is 
S (not) 

St. Thomas was not tautologous. He was bringing out two 
fine nuances of function. A judgment is to an operation as a 
logical movement is to one that is real; as abstract nouns are 
to verbal; as per with the accusative is to the gerund and the 
infinitive. A “second operation” is necessary to arrive at 


‘ 


logical truth, an “ assent” is necessary in order to accept it, 


and a “ judgment” in order to recognize it. 


'* Summa Theol., I-III, 13, 4 ad 2. 

De Ver., XIV, 1. 

* Summa Theol., I1-II, 2, 1. 

‘In I Perit Herm., 3 in medio. 

* De Malo, VI, 1 ad 14. 

‘TIn I Peri Herm., 3 in medio. 

**H. Nunn, An Introduction to Ecclesiastical Latin (Eton, 1951) p. 93. 
* Ibid., p. 108. 
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secundum quod INTELLECTUS POSSIBILIS wmovetur ad objectum De Ver, 14 ic. 


via judicativa resolvendo conclusiones in prima principia — objectum proprium ST, 1. 79. 10 ad 3 


> K = secunda operatio prima operatic sensible 
intelli gibile 
| ita, (phantasme) 
intillectus 
3302.88 5 
| xx | "BOE 
i | 
| 
| 
cf. In Peri, 1.1; 
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OPERATIONS 


(distinguished accord- 


ing to intelligible 


species ) 
M—P 

3) S—M 
?- 


2) S is (not) P 


1) Pors 


actus perfecti 
ontological accident 


In God: one species 


In angels: one opera- 


tion 
In external senses: 
one operation 


Source: Aristotle 


Il. 


MOVEMENT OF 
INTELLECT 


(complete versus 
incomplete ) 


reasoning 


assenting 
having an opinion 
doubting 


abstracting 


from potency to act 
complete actuality 
one actua purus 


move from act to act 


move from potency to 
act 


Isaac and Avicenna 


Tur Operations 


LOGICAL STAGES 


(common to all three 
operations ) 


judgment of what is 
apprehended 


excogitation 
intention 


apprehension of form 
matter 


motio metaphorica 
logical relation 
judgment only 


infused species and 
judgment 

apprehension and 
judgment 


Boetheus and 
Damascene 


Aristotle wanted to distinguish between one kind of movement 


and another. Most motions in matter imply a certain type of 
imperfection in their actio-passio relationship, which sensing, 
intellection and willing do not. He called the first type of 
motion the act of an incomplete being, an actus imperfecti, and 
the second type the act of a being which is already complete, 
the actus perfectt.” It is this actus perfectt which became the 
scholastic operalvo. 

71] De Anima, 43la 4-6, nn. 765-6: “And it seems that the sense- 
object [simply] brings the sense faculty from a state of potency to one 
of act; for [the latter] is not affected or altered. Hence it is a specifically 
distinct kind of movement. For movement is the actuality of the incom. 


plete; whereas in its plain meaning act is different, as being of the thing 
completed.” Transl. K. Foster and S. Humphries (London, 1951) p. 442. 
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St. Thomas usually treats the second operation in the context 
of truth and falsity. We are not interested in that now. We 
are only interested in the mechanism of the operation itself in 
its relation to assent and judgment. ‘The very word “ operation ” 
is a camouflage term. It is abstract in form, yet concrete in 
meaning. This need not complicate our problem either. The 
only point essential to this thesis is that in this context the 
word “operation”’ stands for a first intention ratio with a 
proximate foundation in reality. That is what we mean when 


‘ 


we say that it is “real.” And here we want to say that the 
operations of the intellect, immaterial as they may be, are 
just as real as the flicker on the shutter of any camera made 
from matter. 

The cognitive faculty is much like prime matter inasmuch as 
it is a fabula rasa wide open to any proportionate form. And 
just as a television screen is any picture in potency, so too, 
our faculty of sight is any combination of colors in potency, 
and our intellect any being in potency. That is what we mean 
when we call it “ infinite.” And just as prime matter is reduced 
to act through a substantial form by an agent already in act, 
so too the television screen is actuated to this particular picture 
rather than to some other by reason of the electronic impulses 
originating in the sending station; and the eye sees blue rather 
than green by reason of the light waves originating in the sun 
and bouncing off the surface of some object; and the possible 
intellect conceives this being rather than that by reason of an 
intelligible species formed by the agent intellect after it has 
elevated, immaterialized and abstracted such a species from 
the phantasm.* 

Starting now at the top left of our chart, the original source 
of light for the faculty of sight is the sun, even as the original 
source of light for the intellect is the first truth.** The medium 


** Cf. Summa Theol., I, 85, 1; De Ver., XIV, 1. 
** Pgalmus 35 (36): “et in lumine tuo videmus lumen.” 
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sub quo the eye sees is the light of that sun, even as that under 
which the intellect shares in the light of the first truth is the 
agent intellect. The two pairs of oranges were visible-in-potency 
the night before the sun came up to make them visible-in-act. 
They were not seen-in-act, however, until the light waves of the 
sun had caromed off their surface and hit some particular animal 
in the eye. They did not become intelligible-in-potency until 
their prolongation reached the phantasm, nor intelligible-in-act 
until the agent intellect had abstracted them as an intelligible 
species, nor understood-in-act, intellectum-in-actu, until they 
had determined the possible intellect-in-act, intellectus-tn-actu, 
to the operation called tntellection with its resultant mental 
word. The formal medium quo by reason of which the eye 
actually sees this determinate object is the visible species, that 
by reason of which the intellect understands this definite thing 
is the intelligible species. The verbum or mental word, signified 
by a capital P at the point of the arrow on our chart, is the 
instrument by which the intellect knows its object. The sense- 
in-act and the intellect-in-act are each called an actus secundus.* 

The external senses are altogether passive faculties but the 
intellect is both agent and patient. The prolongation of the 
object of sense, e.g., some configuration of light waves, is 
actually present in the faculty, and is related to that sense 
faculty as a being-in-act to a being-in-potency. The object of 
the intellect is not present in the faculty with any physical muta- 
tion. In the phantasm it stands in relation to the agent intellect 
as a being-in-potency to a being-in-act. The intellect must con- 
struct a form of its own, dicere verbum, which serves as a 
medium quo instrumento for understanding the thing itself, 
intelligere rem, which is the term of the operation.** 


** Summa Theol., I, 48, 5: “ Actus quidem primus est forma et integritas 
rei. Actus autem secundus est operatio.” 

* Ibid., 14, 5 ad 3: “in tantum enim ipsum intelligere specificatur per 
objectum suum, in quantum forma intelligibilis est principium intellectualis 
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Every active potency stands to its object serving as its term 


as a being-in-act to a being-in-potency, as the vegetative power 
stands to gaining an ¢xtra pound of weight, as the agent intellect 


stands to the phantasm. Every passive potency stands to its 
object serving as its principle as a being-in-poteney to a being- 
in-act, as sight to color, as the possible intellect stands to the 
intelligible species.*° 

The intellectual operation itself, intelligere, which we have 
represented as an arrow on our chart, is a real perfection. It is 
the act of one understanding. It differs from other realities 
with which we are familiar inasmuch as it is an immaterial 
dynamic ontological accident. It is an actus secundus inasmuch 
as it is the act of a being already in act, with the substantial 
act of existing.“ It actualizes the operative potency of the 
intellect even as a substantial act of existing actuates its own 
essence. It is related to its principles, the possible intellect 
along with its determination from the object, in the species, as 


the act of existing is to matter and form. It is related to the 


operationis.” 55, 1: “ illud quo intellectus intelligit, comparatur ad intel- 
lectum intelligentem ut forma eius, quia forma est quo agens agit.” 77, 3: 
“Objectum autem comparatur ad actum potentiae passivae, sicut prin- 
cipium et causa movens; color enim, inquantum movet visum, est prin- 
cipium visionis. Ad actum autem potentiae activae comparatur objectum 
ut terminus, et finis; sicut augmentivae virtutis objectum est quantum 
perfectum, quod est finis augmenti.” 

** Thid., 79, 7: “et sic potentia activa comparatur ad suum objectum, 
ut ens in actu ad ens in potentia, Potentia autem passiva comparatur ad 
suum objectum e converso, ut ens in potentia ad ens in actu.” 

** Ibid., 14, 4: “Sicut enim esse consequitur formam, ita intelligere 
sequitur speciem intelligibilem.” 34, 1: “Ipse autem conceptus cordis de 
ratione sua habet quod ab alio procedat, scilicet a notitia concipientis.” 
Ad 2: “Intellectus autem ipse, secundum quod est per speciem intelligi- 
gibilem in actu, consideratur absolute; et similiter intelligere, quod ita 
se habet ad intellectum in actu, sicut esse ad ens in actu”; 5-, 1: “ Actio 
enim est proprie actualitas virtutis, sicut esse est actualitas substantiae 
vel essentiae.” Ad 3: “ex hoc enim quod intellectum fit unum cum intelli- 
gente, consequitur intelligere quasi quidam effectus differens ab utroque.” 
54, 3 ad 3: “potentia materiae est ad ipsum esse substantiale, et non 
potentia operativa, sed ad esse accidentale.” Cf. Sum. cont. Gent., IV, 11; 


Quodl., V, 9. 
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tntellectus-in-actu as the act of existing is to a being-in-act, as 
esse to ens tn aclu; it is related to the intellectum-in-actu as the 
immaterial intelligible species is to the logical form or essence 
of a material thing. 

St. Thomas does not restrict himself rigidly to any one set 
formula in his definitions. He exercises the freedom of a 
Master in his choice of language. But he never calls the first 
judg- 
ment” or an “assent.” Rather, it is just the contrary. He 


é ‘ 


operation a “simple apprehension,” nor the second a 


speaks of the simple apprehension of first principles,’ and a 
judgment of quiddities.* His assent involves a second operation, 
but the converse is not true. 

The fruit of the first operation is expressed by a common noun, 
a simple term,” a notion which is not implicated with another.” 
He calls it the formation of a concept and the simple under- 
standing of it,”’, a definition,** the understanding of individual 


notions or those which are not complicated by others,” the 


> 66 


formation of the intellect, the Arabs’ “ imagination” in the 


intellect.*° He expresses the relationship which the species has 


to the object as’a medium quo, that through which,” according 
to which,*’ by which,” ete. 
He describes the operation itself in his main verb. The intel- 


*7 Cf. In III Sent., d. 35, 2, 2, 3. 

** Cf. Summa Theol., I, 85, 6. 

** In I Anal., Post., lect. 1 initio; “terminus incomplexus.” 

* In III Sent., d. 23, 2, 2, 1: “ vox incomplexa.” 

*' Ibid.; “formatio et simplex intelligentia.” Cf. In J Sent., d. 19, 5, 
1 ad 7. 

"2 In I Sent., d. 19, 5, 1 ad 7: “ definitio.” 

** Jbid.: “ intelligentia indivisibilium, sive incomplexorum”; ef. Jn / 
Peri Herm., 1; In Anal, Poat., 1; Quodl., V, 5,9; In Boeth. de Trin., V. 3. 

** Ibid.: “ informatio intelleetus.” Cf. In I Anal, Post., 1. 

** [bid.: “ imaginatio per intellectum.” | 

** Quodl., V, 5, 9: “ per quam intellectus format in seipso definitionem.” 

** In I Anal. Post., 1: “ secundum quam concipit quid est res.” 

* De Ver., XIV, 1: “qua format simplices rerum quidditates.” 
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lect forms in itself,** conceives,“’ comprehends,** apprehends,** 
has a true judgment,* attains with the mind,** regards.**. The 
object of this main verb is the internal word or mental 
verbum, the concept of something which is not complex, i. e., 
implicated with others,** the simple quiddities of things, i. e., 
as they stand alone,*’ what a thing is,** that which a thing was 
intended to be, 70 ri the essence,” the definition,” 
the simple notion.” 

The fruit of the second operation is expressed by our proposi- 
tion,’ a complex term, i. e., which is complicated with another,” 
a word which is complex, i.e., S is (not) P,” a declarative 
sentence, an oratto,** an enunciation.*’ He calls it the composi- 
tion or division of notions,”* the. Arabs’ “ belief,” fides,”® a 
combination of concepts, i.e., of things understood.* He ex- 
presses the relationship which the intelligible species has to the 


** Quodl., V, 5, 9: “ format in seipso.” 

In I Anal. Post., 1: “ concipit.” 

“In III Sent., d. 23, 2, 2, 1: “comprehendit quidditates simplices 
rerum.” 

** In I Peri Herm., 1 initio: “ per quem apprehendit essentiam.” 

** In I Sent., d. 19,5, 1 ad 7: “ habet verum judicium de proprio objecto.” 

**In IX Meta., 11: “attingere mente ad ipsum simplex.” 

** In I Sent., d. 19, 5, 1 ad 7: “ respicit quidditatem rei.” 

** Ibid.; “ conceptum alicujus incomplexi.” 

‘* In IIT Sent., d. 23, 2, 2, 1: “ quidditates simplices rerum.” 

**In I Anal. Post., 1: “ quid est res.” 

** In II De Anima, 11: “ quid est secundum quod hoc aliquid erat esse.” 

* In I Peri Herm., | initio: “ essentiam uniuscujusque rei.” 

*! Quodl., V, 5, 9: “format in seipso definitionem.” 

Ihid.: “definitionem vel conceptum alicujus incomplexi.” 

**In I Sent., d. 19, 5, 1 ad 7: “consistit in compositione . . . propo- 
sitionis.” 

** De Pot., VII, 5, obj. 12: “ terminus complexus.” 

&° De Ver., XIV, 1: “ vox complexa.” 

** In IV Sent., d. 15, 4, 1, 1: “ exprimitur ore per orationem.” 

*T In Boeth, de Trin., V, 3: “formando enunciationem negativam vel 
affirmativam.” 

** In III Sent., d. 23, 2, 2, 1: “ componit et dividit.” 

°° Ihid.; De Ver., XIV, 1; In I Anal. Post., 1: “ fides.” 

*° In III De Anima, 11, n. 747: “ fecit ex eis unum intellectum.” 
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object as a medium quo, that according to which,’ by which,” 
by reason of which,”* in the same way he did in the first opera- 
tion. 

The intellect joins and separates,”* by affirming and denying.” 
The mental word for this second operation is expressed in nega- 
tive and affirmative sentences,** in those objects of the intellect 
in which there is truth or falsity,*’ as one complex object,” 
which regards the act of existing on the part of the objects of 
the intellect outside.” 

The object of the third operation is the variety of syllogisms 
and other forms of argument, S— M — P.*° He calls the opera- 
tion itself ‘“ reasoning.” "* The species is that according to 


which,” that through which.” The intellect goes through a 


‘ 


process of reasoning, ratiocinando,’* moving through a series 


of logical stages," from the known to the unknown."® The most 
common example of this operation is, of course, the syllogism. 
This is where the judgment per modum cognitionis truly belongs 
along with the intellectual virtues of wisdom and knowledge. 


** In I Sent., d. 19, 5, 1, ad 7: “secundum quam intellectus respicit esse.” 

** Jn III Sent., d. 23, 2, 2, 1: “qua componit et dividit.” 

** Quodl., V, 5, 9: “ formaliter, et sic intelligit specie intelligibili qua fit 
in actu.” 

** In III Sent., d. 23, 2, 2, 1: “ componit et dividit.” 

** In J Sent., d. 19, 5, 1 ad 7: “ affirmando et negando.” 

** In Boeth. de Trin., V, 3: “ enuntiationem negativam vel affirmativam.” 

** Jn IIT De Anima, 11, n. 747: “in quibus est verum et falsum.” 

** Ibid.: “ fecit ex eis unum intellectum.” 

** In I Sent., d. 19, 5, 1 ad 7: “ respicit esse.” 

7 In I Peri Herm., | initio: “de diversia syllogismorum et argumenta- 
tionum speciebus.” 

™ Ibid.: “ ratio.” 

* Tbid.: “secundum quod ratio procedit a notis ad inquisitionem igno- 
torum.” 

™ In I Anal, Post., | initio: “ per id quod est notum devenit in cogni- 
tionem ignoti.” 

™ Summa Theol., 1, 58, 4: “ ratioeinando.” 

™ In I Anal. Post., | initio: “ diseurrere ab uno in alio.” 

"* Ibid.: “ per id quod est notum devenit in cognitionem ignoti.” 
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The operations of the intellect play a major role in the 
Aristotelian-Thomistie conception of knowledge. Neither the 
judgment nor the assent rate so much as a single article in them- 
selves. St. Thomas does not use the word “ judgment ”’ in the 
whole context in which he treats the second operation.” He 
uses “ assent’ only when a special problem in the second opera- 
tion calls for it, e. g., in faith.” The second operation of the 
intellect joining and separating objects of thought may be a 
barbarous, jawbreaking expression, typical of Aristotle’s Indian 
language, but we must not let it become confused with the assent 
or the judgment just because they happen to have nicer names. 


Ill. Tue Motus Intellectus 


The operations of the intellect must have their full comple- 
ment of causes just as any other real entity. In the causality 
of static entities, the agent or efficient cause draws out its own 
idea or exemplary cause as a form from the potency of the 
matter. So, too, in dynamic ontological accidents even when 
they are immaterial. Even as the sculptor is the efficient cause, 
his idea the exemplary cause, and the figure the formal cause 
of a statue; so too, the agent intellect is the efficient cause, the 
intelligible species is the exemplary cause, and the possible 
intellect, the intellectus-in-actu, is the material, in the sense 
of potential, principle, and the determination of the object, the 
intellectum-in-actu, is the formal principle of this one grand 
operation called tntelligere. The first combination of causes 
resulted in a statue, the second in an operation of the intellect. 

Now we are particularly interested in this section in the 
material principle of this operation, the movement of the intel- 
lect to its act. In the first operation this movement is not subject 
to the influence of the will in determining its specifications. 


™ Summa Theol., I, 85, 5. 
™ De Ver., XIV, 1; In III Sent., d. 23, 2, 2, 1; Summa Theol., II1-II, 2, 1. 
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Hence, there is only one thing which can move it. And that is 
the proper object of the faculty, which is an intelligible form 
or quiddity, the essence of a material thing.” 


But only two things move the intellect: its proper object, which is an 
intelligible form, that is, a quiddity, as is said in The Soul, and the will 
which moves all other powers, as Anselm says.*° 


This movement in the first operation is spontaneous, auto- 
matic, necessary and infallible. He names it after the faculty 
itself, intelligentia, antonomastically,”* just as he calls the first 
natural movement of the voluntas, volitio. He extends this 
name, intelligentia, to the operation of the divine and the angelic 
intellects. He tells us the Arabs called the angels themselves 
by this name since their faculty is continually in act.” Incei- 
dentally, the Versio Antiqua is the only translation of Aristotle — 
which uses this very precise term, tntelligentia indivisibilium 
for the first operation. Either St. Thomas prompted William 
of Moerbeke or else there was a much more common respect 
for the verbum proprium in the thirteenth century than there 
is today.” 

This word, intelligentia, cannot be carried over into the second 
operation without qualification. There is a new factor arising 
here analogous to the corresponding operation of the will. The 
intellect is necessitated to its proper object, the essence of a 


™ Summa Theol., I, 86, 2: “eius objectum, quod est quidditas rei 
materialis.” 

*° De Ver., XIV, 1: “ Intellectus autem possibilis non movetur nisi a 
duobus: scilicet a proprio objecto, quod est forma intelligibilis, scilicet quod 
quid est, ut dicitur in 3 de Anima (com, 26), et a voluntate, quae movet 
omnes alias vires, ut dicit Anselmus.” We are using the translation of 
J. McGlynn, 8.J., Truth (Chicago, 1953). 

*t Summa Theol., 1, 79, 10. There is no “ intellectio ” listed in R. Deferrari 
and others, A Lexicon of St. Thomas Aquinas (Washington, D.C., 1948). 

** Ibid.: “In quibusdam tamen libris de arabico translatis, substantiae 
separatae, quas nos angelos dicimus, intelligentiae vocantur forte propter 
hoe quod huiusmodi substantiae semper actu intelligunt.” 

** De Anima, 430 a 26. 
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material thing, just as the will is necessitated to its own proper 
object, goodness. But the intellect is not necessitated to every 
combination of notions indiscriminately, just as the will is not 
necessitated to a particular means in achieving goodness either. 
Hence, the scope for the influence of the will on the movement 
of the intellect, and the need for another name besides intellt- 
gentta. 

The will is always capable of exerting its influence with 
regard to the exercise of the faculty. With regard to the specifi- 
cation of the object, however, the will can no more influence the 
first operation of the intellect than it can that of an external 
sense. Neither can the will influence our apprehension or con- 
sideration of an object in the second and third operations. With 
regard to our judgment and our assent however in these opera- 
tions, we must subdistinguish. We do not judge first principles, 
we assent to them in the second operation by a dictate of our 
nature. We assent to other propositions subject to an influence 
of the will exercised in a judgment in the third operation, 
liberum arbitrium. Thus, the word intelligentia is restricted 


assent’ to 


in the second operation to first principles. We 
other propositions just as we “‘ consent ” to other goods which 
are not goodness itself.** 

We understand, intlelligere, first principles, we “ assent ” 
to conclusions seen in the light of first principles. We will our 
last end, complete happiness, we consent to a particular means 
chosen to reach that end. The divine intellect does not assent, 
nor does the angelic. It is only the human intellect which 
assents, and that in the second operation where there is a choice 
between the alternatives, “is” and “ is not.” St. Thomas tells 
us how these terms were derived from another faculty, «one 
which is better known and always determined to its one object. 


The sense faculty does not hold itself indifferent to a plurality of 


** Summa Theol., I, 85, 6; I-II, 17, 6. 
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objects. There is no deliberation. Hence, the determination of the 
higher faculties derive their names from that of sense, but in different 
ways. The determination of the cognitive faculty is called assent... 
The determination of the will is ealled consent, because it presupposes 


the determination of the intellect with which it agrees (simul sentire) 
65 


The different moments in the movement of the possible intel- 
lect are distinguished according to their relative completeness 


in reducing the faculty to act in the second operation. 


NESCIENCE: When a man does not incline to either alternative, that 
is the position of a man who does not know.” 


DOUBTING: For sometimes [the possible intellect} does not tend to 
one rather than the other, either because of a lack of evidence, .. . 
or because of an apparent equality of the motives for both sides, 
This is the state of one who doubts, who wavers between two 
members of a contradictory proposition.*’ 


ESTIMATE: Sometimes, however, a mere impression inelines the 
possible intellect to one side of a contradiction because of some 
image, as in the manner in which food may appear disgusting under 
the form of something abominable. And this is the province of 
Poetry.** 


** In III Sent., d. 23, 2, 2, 1 ad 1: “quia sensus non habet se ad multa, 
sed determinate unum accipit, quia non confert; ideo determinatio potentiae, 
etiam superioris, a sensu denominatur, sed differenter: quia determinatio 
cogitationis ad aliquid, dicitur assensus, ... determinatio autem voluntatis 
ad unum dicitur consensus, quia cogitationem praesupponit, cum qua 
simul sentit,.. .” 

** Ibid., d. 23, 2, 2, 1: “ Quando vero homo non habet rationem ad alteram 
partem magis quam ad alteram; vel quia ad neutram habet, quod nescientis 
est” 

*T De Ver., XIV, 1: “ Quandoque enim non inclinatur magis ad unum 
quam ad aliud, vel propter defectum moventium, sicut in illis problematibus 
de quibus rationes non habemus; vel propter apparentem aequalitatem 
eorum quae movent ad utramque partem; et ista est dubitantis dispositio; 
qui fluctuat inter duas partes contradictionis.” 

**In | Anal, Post., 1 medio: “ Quandoque vero sola existimatio declinat 
in aliquam partem contradictionis propter aliquam repraesentationem, ad 
modum quo fit homini abominatio alicujus cibi si repraesentetur ei sub 
similitudine alicujus abominabilis. Et ad hoe ordinatur Poetica.” 
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SUSPECTING: Sometimes, ... there is a certain suspicion, because 
{the possible intellect] is not inclined altogether to one alternative, 
although it is inclined to one more than to the other. This is the 
realm of Rhetoric.** 


OPINION: Sometimes, however, the understanding tends to one side 
more than to the other; still, that which causes the inclination 
does not move the understanding enough to determine it fully to 


one of the members. . . . This is the state of one holding an opinion, 
who accepts one member of the contradictory proposition with some 
fear .. .* 


ASSENTING: Sometimes, again, the possible intellect is so determined 
that it adheres to one member without reservation. This happens 
sometimes because of the intelligible object and sometimes because 
of the will. ... For we are not said to assent to anything unless 
we hold it as true.” 


We must not be deceived by the expression “ firm assent ” 
into thinking that St. Thomas ever held any assent which was 
not firm. Over and over again he opposes his assent as the full 
perfection of the movement in the intellect to imperfect or 
partial movements in the second operation, doubt, opinion, ete. 
There is only one passage which provides any difficulty. It 
occurs in the same article in which St. Thomas has just made 
these statements: “ A man is said to have an opinion when he 
sticks to one proposition even though the intellect is not deter- 
mined-to one of the alternatives, because there still remains a 


**Ibid.: “Quandoque vero... fit . . . suspicio quaedam, quia non 
totaliter declinatur ad unam partem contradictionis, licet magis declinetur 
in hanc quam in aliam, Et ad hoc ordinatur Rhetorica.”’ 

°° De Ver., XIV, 1: “ Quandoque vero intellectus inclinatur magis ad 
unum quam ad alterum; sed tamen illud inclinans non sufficienter movet 
intellectum ad hoc quod determinet ipsum in unam partium totaliter; unde 
accipit quidem unam partem, tamen semper dubitat de opposita: et haec 
est dispositio opinantis, qui accipit unam partem cum formidine alterius.” 

[bid.: “ Quandoque vero intellectus possibilis determinatur ad hoe 
quod totaliter adhaereat uni parti; sed hoc est quandoque ab intelligibili, 
quandoque a voluntate. .. . non enim dicimur alicui assentire nisi quando 
inhaeremus ei quasi vero.” 
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tendency to go in the opposite direction. For he accepts one 
part with fear that the other might be true. Therefore, he who 


9? 


has an opinion is not giving any assent. I would translate 


the following passage in this way: 


The man who has an opinion has a movement of the intellect without 
the perfection of an assent. He may be said to partake of the determina- 
tion of an assent inasmuch as he adheres to one alternative more than 
to the other, whereas the man in doubt does not even do that.” 


In view of St. Thomas’ explicit denials in the same context, 


as well as in parallel passages, e. g., “*. . . assent implies certitudo 
and determination,” “* I do not think we should infer more 
than is strictly implied. The intellectual habit called “ opinion ” 
differs from the intellectual virtues precisely because it lacks 
this firmitas adhaesionis in its essential ordination to the good 
of the faculty.*° Therefore, I would say the adjectives “ firm ” 
and “ perfect’. in his deseription of assent do not necessarily 
imply any infirm assent, no more than terra firma et arida imply 
the existence of some land which is not dry and solid. 

The assent is only one factor in the movement of the intellect 
in the second operation. It is not called by this name in the first 
operation, because there is not any choice there in the specifica- 
tion of its object. It is not until we reach logical truth and 

** In III Sent., d. 23, 2, 2, 1: “tune homo opinatur illud cui adhaeret, 
et non terminatur intellectus ad unum, quia semper remanet motus ad 
contrarium: accipit enim unam partem cum formidine alterius; et ideo 
opinans non assentit. 

**Jbid.: “Opinans autem habet cogitationem sine assensu perfecto; 
sed habet aliquid assensus, inquantum adhaeret uni magis quam ailii., 
Dubitans nihil habet de assensu.” 

* Jbid., d. 25, 2, 2, 1: “assensus certitudinem et determinationem. 
importat.” 


** De Ver., XIV, 1 ad 3: “ assentire proprie pertinet ad intellectum, quia 
importat absolutam adhaerentiam ei cui assentitur.” The Pauline equiva- 


lent to this Thomistic assensusa ia argumentum, Hebr. 11, 1. Cf. Summa 
Theol., I1-II, 4, 1: “ipsa firma adhaesio intellectus .. . vocatur hie argu- 
mentum, unde alia litera habet convictio.” It is the same as our modern 
“ certitude.” 
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falsity in the second operation that we have the choice of the 


“is” or “is not.”’ Now some word was needed 


alternatives : 
to differentiate this choice from the necessary infallible deter- 
mination of the intelligentia in the first operation. I think he 
reserved this word “ assent” for that choice. If not this word 
“ assent,” well then, what other word is there in his whole 


lexicon which he could have used ¢ 


It is clear from what has just been said that assent is not to be found in 
that operation of the understanding by which it forms the simple 
quiddities of things, for there is no truth or falsity there. . .. The 
Latin word sententia, as Isaac and Avicenna say, is a clear or very 
certain comprehension of one member of a contradictory proposition. 
And assentire is derived from sententia.*® 


lV. Tue Actus Rationis 


If we can trace one simple meaning of a word back to its 
original etymological derivation, and if we find that that mean- 
ing has been used consistently for thousands of years through 
both a Greek and a Latin tradition in a perfectly logical develop- 
ment with no more than an analogous extension when it has 
been applied to a variety of subjects, then, it seems to me, this 
meaning should enjoy a certain right of prescription over any 
new and technical innovation made on a priori grounds, particu- 
~ larly in interpreting old authors. The burden of the proof should 
lie on the side of the innovation. If all the passages in St. 
Thomas can be understood in the light of this old meaning, I 
think they should be. If we cannot find a single clear example 
of his ever identifying “ judgment ” with the “ second operation 

** Ibid.: “ Patet ergo ex dictis, quod in illa operatione intellectus qua 
format simplices rerum quidditates, non invenitur assensus, cum non sit 
ibi verum vel falsum; non enim dicimur alicui assentire nisi quando in- 
haeremus ei quasi vero; ... Sententia autem ut dicit Isaac et Avicenna 


(Meta., II, 4 et VIII, 6) est conceptio distincta vel certissima alterius 
partis contradictionis; assentire autem a sententia dicitur.” 
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of the mind ” or the “ assent,”’ 1 do not think we have any right 
to assume that he did. 

Up until the fourteenth century “ judgment ”’ seems to have 
meant the same thing in philosophy as it still does in popular 
usage today, i. e., the formal act of a judge pronouncing sentence 
in a matter of law.*’ The magistrate judges his case according 
to the civil law. Aristotle judged bodies according to the proper 
object of his senses, definitions according to 7d ri Hw elvar. A 
teacher judges students according to some mythical standard 
of his own. but always, it is according to some rule of measure- 
ment. It is not until we come to the second half of the sixteenth 
century and the last listing in the Oxford Dictionary that 
we mect this strange innovation which does not follow the 
analogy: “JUDGE...16...tm Logic, to apprehend mentally 
the relation of two objects; to make a mental assertion or state- 


” #8 Now the question is simply this: how old is this 


ment. 
technical meaning? Does it go back to the time of St. Thomas ? 
Is it a legitimate Thomistie understanding, or have we been 
reading it into him ¢ 

I do not think St. Thomas ever confused this logical entity 
with the real movement of the faculty. So far from “ judgment ” 
meaning “ to apprehend mentally,” I think St. Thomas always 
maintained a consistent distinction between these two, appre- 
hension and judgment. It is the same courtroom distinction 
which was accepted everywhere and is still in force in popular 
usage today. 

Just as the apprehension of a prisoner is taken care of by the 
police whereas judgment is decreed according to the law as 


*T A. Ernout et A. Meillet, Dictionaire Etymologique de la Langue Latine 
(Paris, 1939) under “JOS, ... En passant de la |. du droit dans la 1. 
commune, jidez et ses dérivés se sont dépouillés de leur sens technique pour 
prendre le sens plus large de “ estimer,” et m@me “ penses” (cf. arbitror). 


Cf. le mot “ juger” en frangais, et inversement la restriction de sens de 
xplyw.”” 


** OED, under “ judge.” 
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spoken by a judge or magistrate, so, too, the apprehension or 
acquisition of a new form is taken care of in an intentional sort 
of way by the intelligible species, whereas the judgment is the 
reaction of the faculty pronouncing sentence according to its 
lights on the assimilation of that intelligible species with its 
proper object.** Color is apprehended by the eyes and is judged 
in the light of the sun. Objective evidence is apprehended 
according to the intelligible species and is judged according to 
the natural light of our agent intellect in the first operation and 
focused through the first principles of the second operation in 
the third.’ 


. . . the apprehension of things is made according to the intelligible 
species ... the judgment of those apprehended species is made according 
to the light of the intellect .. .*° 


But when the intellect begins to judge about the things it has appre- 
hended, then its judgment is something proper to itself.’ 


St. Thomas uses “ apprehension” for the senses as well as 
for all three operations of the intellect. The title pars appre- 
hensiva belongs antonomastically to the cognitive faculties as 
opposed to the pars appetitiva.’** St. Thomas never says that 
the first operation is an apprehension as though the two names 
were equivalent. He could not say that the apprehension is the 


**° Cf. Summa Theol., I, 12, 13 ad 3; 88, 3 ad 1. 

4° De Ver., X, 9: “Secundum apprehensionem quidem oportet quod 
eorum notitia ex objectis et actibus capiatur; . .. Judicium autem de 
unoquoque habetur secundum illud quod est mensura illius.” Cf. In II Sent., 
d. 24, 3, 1; Opus. 40, 3. 

**§ De Malo, XVI, 12: “secundum species fit apprehensio rerum; .. . 
secundum lumen intelligiblile perficitur judicium de apprehensis.” 

8 De Ver., I, 3: “sed quando incipit judicare de re apprehensa, tunc 
judicium intellectus est quoddam proprium ei.” 

18 Summa Theol., 1-11, 22, 2: “ Vis apprehensiva non trahitur ad rem, 
secundum quod in seipsa est; sed cognoscit eam secundum intentionem 
rei quam in se habet vel recipit secundum proprium modum.” Cf. Jbid., 
I, 79, 8: “ Intelligere enim est simpliciter veritatem intelligibilem appre- 
hendere.” 
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first operation. These terms are not simply convertible. Every 
cognitive operation requires an apprehension. We apprehend 
material things with our senses, apprehensione sensitiva; ** 
definitions and isolated quiddities in the first operation of the 
intellect, essentiam untuscujusque ret; ‘°° self evident principles 
in the second, tn secunda vero operatione .. . apprehendere veri- 
tatem est apprehendere conformitatem ... ;*°* conclusions in 
the third, per inquisitionem rationis, apprehensionem veritatis 
intelligibilis consequuntur,*” 

Judictum in St. Thomas is never a comparison between one 
form and another directly, e.g., S and P. St. Thomas appre- 
hends this mental nexus. Then he judges whether that combina- 
tion of concepts P/S can be resolved into the proper object of 
the faculty or not. If it can, then that combination of concepts 
corresponds to objective reality, ““... as when a cognitive power 
judges of its proper object.” ** That is the only point of law or 
question of right involved in his judgment of truth, because that 
is the measure of justice with which truth is concerned. And 
that is the Thomistie “ judgment” properly speaking, i. e., the 
formal judicial act of a judge, acting precisely in so much as 
he is a judge, judex—judictum—yus dicens, declaring a right 
of justice in the matter of truth. 


Judgment properly denotes the act of a judge as such. Now a judge 
(judex) is so called because he asserts a right (jus dicens) . . .*°* 


* Ibid., 22, 3; 31, 1; 77, 1 et passim. 

198 Ibid., 1, 79, 8; Sum. cont, Gent., 1V, 11; In J Peri Herm., 1. 

1° Opus 44, tract. 6, 5. 

°T In IIT De Anima, 4, n. 631. Cf. Summa Theol., 1-11, 10, 3 ad 3: “a 
bono apprehenso per rationem ”; In I/] Sent., d. 35, 2, 2, 1: “ ideo hominis 
apprehensio ratio dicitur.” Summa Theol., I-II, 77, 1: “ apprehensio 
rationis.” 


*°* Summa Theol., I-IIl, 93, 2 ad 3: “sieut vis cognitiva dijudicat de 
proprio objecto.” 

Thid., 60, 1: “ judicium proprie nominat actum judicis, in- 
quantum judex est; judex autem dicitur, quasi jus dicens; “ The transla- 
tion is that of the Fathers of the English Dominican Province (London, 
1922). 
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The word judgment from its original meaning of a right decision about 
what is just, has been extended to signify a right decision in any matter 
whether speculative or practical.'*® 


The law or norm for judging in the sense faculties and the 
first operation of the intellect has been determined for us by 
God, the author of our nature. This judgment is made per 


Wo may be conscious 


modum inclinationis, a natura inditum. 
in our reaction, just as a dog is, but we are not free in the 


specification of the object. 


Further, certain things lack liberty of judgment either because they 
have no judgment at all, as plants and stones; or because they have a 
judgment determined by nature to one thing, as irrational animals, 
for the sheep by its natural instinct judges the wolf to be harmful to 
it, and as a result of this judgment flees from the wolf; and the same 
applies to others,''? 


The same applies to our senses in judging their proper objects. 
There is no second operation for our external senses,'’* but there 
are plenty of judgments here. And this is no loose usage either. 
Indeed, St. Thomas uses judicitum far more commonly of the 
senses than he does of the intellect. 


Tbid., ad 1: “nomen judicii, quod secundum primam_ impositionem 
significat rectam determinationem justorum, ampliatum est ad signifi- 
candum rectam determinationem in quibuscumque rebus, tam in speculativis 
quam in practicis.” Cf, [bid., 5: “ judicium nihil aliud est quam quaedam 
definitio vel determinatio eius quod justum est.” I, 84, 8: “ judicium autem 
perfectum de re aliqua dari non potest, nisi ea omnia quae ad rem perti- 
nent, cognoscantur; et praecipue si ignoraretur id quod est terminus et 
finis judicii.” In III Sent., d. 35, 2, 1, 2: “Judicium autem de aliquibus 
fieri non potest nisi per ea quae sunt lex et regula eorum.” 

Ibid., I, 59, 3. 

** Sum, cont. Gent., 11, 48: “ Praeterea, judicii libertate carent aliqua, 
vel propter hoe quod nullum habent judicium, sicut quae cognitione carent, 
ut lapides et plantae; vel quia habent judicium a natura determinatum ad 
unum, sicut irrationalia animalia; naturali enim aestimatione judicat ovis 
lupum sibi nocivum, et ex hoe judicio fugit ipsum; similter autem in aliis.” 
Cf. Summa Theol., I, 59, 3; 83, 1. 

In I Peri Herm., 3: “ sensus non componit vel dividit.” 
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The proper sense judges of the proper sensibles . . . Wherefore the 
discerning judgment must be assigned to the common sense; '** 


This judgment per modum inclinationis is per se infallible. 
We are as sure of its reliability as we are that a stone will 
fall to the ground. Per accidens, of course, somebody might 
throw the stone up into the air, but the certitudo or inclination 
in the nature remains. And it is the same God who made both 
the law of gravity in the stone and the ordination in our faculties 
for their proper objects. 

St. Thomas predicates a “ judgment” of God in the very 
article in which he is telling us that there is no second operation 


in the divine intellect.”° He uses “ judictum” in proving 
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liberum arbitrium in the angels and in man.’ Just as an 


arrow moves to its mark without any self determination; and 
just as a sheep flees from the wolf determined by a judgment 
which is not free but instinetive; so, too, intellectual natures are 
able to determine themselves because they are free in their judg- 
ment, judicto libero.'"* It would not have been like St. Thomas 
to have shifted meanings for a term in the middle of an argu- 
ment. But it is noteworthy that he is occupied in directing his 


''* Summa Theol., I, 78, 4 ad 2; “sensus proprius judicat de sensibili 
proprio, . . . Unde oportet ad sensum communem pertinere discretionis 
judicium.” J/bid., 85, 6: “ gustus febricitantium dulei judicat amara”; 
In Il] De Anima, 3, n. 613: “Considerandum est etiam, quod sensus 
proprius habet discernere inter contraria sensiblia, inquantum proprius 
participat aliquid de virtute sensus communis, . . . Sed ultimum judicium 
et ultima discretio pertinet ad sensum communem.” 12, n. 767: “ quando 
est solum sentire, idest apprehendere et judicare secundum sensum, hoc 
est simile ei quod est solum dicere et intelligere”’: 3, n. 604: “Sed dictio 
est interpretatio interioris apprehensionis.” Also, nn. 661, 711, 762, 776 
et passim. We are using the translation of Kenelm Foster, 0.P. and 
others (London, Eng., 1951). 

"8 Summa Theol., I, 16, 5 ad 1: “ licet in intellectu divino non sit com- 
positio et divisio, tamen secundum suam simplicem intelligentiam judicat 
de omnibus, et cognoscit omnia complexa.” 

Thid., 59, 3. 

83, 3. 

1° Ibid., 59, 3; ef. Sum. cont. Gent., II, 48 quoted in note 112. 
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whole argument to prove, not so much free will, as a free 
judgment, liberum arbitrium, judicio libero.*"* 

I do not think that we have a right to look for any extension 
of the term “ judgment” greater than that of an intrinsic 
analogy when we turn from the judgments made per modum 
inclinationis to those made per modum cognitionis. Rather, 
this judgment of reason in the third operation is the primary 
analogue, and the judgment made by instinct is its extension. 
The difference between these two kinds of judgment, per modum 
inclinationis and per modum cognitionis is a mode, a manner 
of pronouncement. Both are judgments (jus dicens) in the 
sense of manifesting a right by applying a norm to a specific 
case. One is promulgated by a determination in the nature of 
the faculty, e. g., birds to fly south; the other, by a communica- 
tion of first principles in the light of which we resolve problems. 
Confronted with a problem too abstruse for the feeble light of 
our agent intellect scattered over many things, e. g., 2° = */ 512, 
we can focus that light through first principles and resolve the 


problem in a series of steps. 


or 23 2 2K 2 BK 2/512 


23 2%2%2 
2% 2% 
Bae *\/8 BKB 
8x 8 8 512 
93 $\/512 


While to judge or measure (mensurare) is an act of the intellect 
applying principles that are certain in the examination of propositions. 
From this is taken the word mens (mind).'?° 


1° Jhid., 83, 3. 

19° Thid., 79, 9 ad 4: “ Dijudicare vero, vel mensurare, est actus inte}l- 
lectus applicantis principia certa ad examinationem propositorum, Et ex 
hoe sumitur nomen mentis.” Cf. 1, 6; 49, 3; 79, 12; 103, 3 obj. 1. For 
the phrase, “ judicium rationis,” cf. Jbid., 82, 5 ad 2; 95, 2; I-II, 10, 3; 
13, 6 ad 2; 14, 1; 19, 5 ad 1; 24, 3 ad 1 and ad 2; 24, 4; 26, 3 and 4 


— 
x 
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This judgment per modum cognitionis belongs to the third 
operation. That is where Damascene’s actus rationis takes 
place, the apprehension, the intention, the excogitation and 
the judgment.’** And that is where Boethius’ distinguishes his 
pars apprehensiva as a sort of ascent in acquiring superior 
intelligible species, as opposed to his pars judicativa or descent 
in judging these intelligible species in the light of first prin- 
ciples.’** And that is the function of the syllogism. 

Just as instinct is our guarantee for our sense judgment per 
modum inclinationis, so the intellectual virtues are necessary 
to determine the intellectual judgment per modum cognitionis. 
The first operation is fully determined to its proper object, just 
as the senses are. In the second and third operations, however, 


“is” op “ts not.” 


there is a choice between the alternatives: 
And hence, here is where we need these virtues to determine 
the faculty to truth rather than to error. The second operation 
has for its object self evident truths, and this is perfected by 
the virtue of understanding, tntellectus. The third operation 
has for its object truth known through the medium of a middle 
term, and this is perfected by the virtues of wisdom and knowl- 


edge, sctentia. 


The intellect exercises a twofold act, perception and judgment. The gift 
of understanding regards the former; the gift of wisdom regards the 
latter according to the Divine ideas, the gift of knowledge, according 
to human ideas.'** 


St. Thomas is consistent in this analogy, particularly in his 


Commentaries on Aristotle, where there is no distinction between 


et passim. See also Opus., 44, tract. 7,1: “ Judicium autem, ut hic sumitur, 
est recta determinatio rationis, in his quorum est judicium.” 

8" Thid., 79, 10 ad 3. 

Anal, Poat., 1. 

*** Summa Theol., I1-II, 45, 2 ad 3: “intellectuis habet duos actus, 
scilicet percipere et judicare; ad quorum primum ordinatur donum intel- 
lectus; ad secundum autem, secundum rationes divinas, donum sapientiae; 
sed secundum rationes humanas, donum scientiae.” 
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the Divine and the human ideas. The third operation is to the 
second as judgment is to apprehension, as the virtue and the 


gift of wisdom is to understanding.’** 


Understanding seems to denote the simple apprehension; but wisdom 
is the name for a certain fullness of certitude in judging that which was 
apprehended: and so understanding seems to pertain to the way of 
discovery, but wisdom to the way of judgment.'*° 


The second operation of the intellect seems to be the only 


operation in any cognitive faculty in which St. Thomas avoids 
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the use of the word “ judgment.” I suppose we could interpret 


his assent to first. principles as a “ judgment” per modum 
| 


inclinalionis since it is given according to a dictate of our nature, 


6 


imperio naturae,*** even as his similar judgment in the senses 


and in the first operation. We might also recall that Aristotle 
did not distinguish between the second and the third operations. 
But St. Thomas did, and he seemed to go out of his way to avoid 
using that term in the second. 

In order to have a true judgment per modum cognitionis in 
the second operation, it would have to be concerned with some 
inference. But immediate inferences are first principles which 


he does not presume to judge. And mediate inferences b 
| judg 


84 In IIT De Anima, 4, n. 629: “ Intellectus enim habet judicare, et hoc 
dicitur sapere et apprehendere, et hoc dicitur intelligere ’; /bid., 5, n, 639: 
“sed intellectus accipitur pro certa apprehensione eorum quae absque 
inquisitione nobis innotescunt, sicut prima principia”; Summa Theol., 
II-II, 45, 1 ad 2: “sed judicium quod est secundum veritatem divinam, 
pertinet ad donum sapientiae.” 

8 In IIT Sent., d. 35, 2, 2, 3: “ intellectus videtur nominare simplicem 
apprehensionem; sed sapientia nominat quandam plenitudinem certitudinis 
ad judicandum de apprehensis: et ideo intellectus videtur pertinere ad 
viam inventionis, sed sapientia ad viam judicii.” Cf. Summa Theol., I- 
II, 53, 4. 

19° Summa Theol., 1-11, 17, 6: “ Alius tamen actus rationis est, dum his 
quae apprehendit, assentit; si igitur fuerint talia apprehensa, quibus 
naturaliter intellectus assentiat, sicut prima principia, assensus talium 
vel dissensus non est in potestate nostra, sed in ordine naturae: et ideo 
proprie loquendo, naturae imperio subjacet.” 


y 
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definition involve the use of a middle term. And that puts us 
in the third operation. 


. in us judgment commonly takes place through analysis into prin- 
ciples, (third operation), whereas direct comprehension of truth takes 
place through understanding (second operation) 


The first principles themselves are an endowment of our 
nature just as the desire for our last end is. St. Thomas does 


not judge these. He apprehends them, and he assents to them 


128 


imperio naturae. He considers them dignitates, a€sdpara, 


axioms. He treats them as a finite participation of divine truth, 
even as our last end is a finite participation of divine goodness. 


He accepts them as infused, if you will, not unlike the infused 


29 


species of angelic knowledge.’ He regards them as the norm 


or law according to which we should judge all other things.*” 
It is not for the inferior to judge what the law should be, 
judicio usurpato.'*' That is the prerogative of the superior. The 
inferior judges whether the law is being applied in a particular 


case, e. g., whether “‘ one is standing or sitting, whether he be 
7 132 


a king or a peasan And St. Thomas did not imagine that 


he was making the law either. He does not pretend to judge 


7 De Ver., XIV, 1 ad 4: “ judicium in nobis communiter fit per reso- 
lutionem in principia, simplex autem comprehensio per intellectum.” 

‘2® Summa Theol., 1-11, 17, 6. For text, ef. supra note 126. 

° De Ver., 1,4 ad 5: “ veritas secundum quam anima de omnibus judicat, 
est veritas prima. Sicut enim a veritate intellectus divini effluunt in intel- 
lectum angelicum species rerum innatae, secundum quas omnia cognoscit; 
ita a veritate intellectus divini exemplariter procedit in intellectum nostrum 
veritas primorum principiorum secundum quam de omnibus judicamus.” 
Cf. In I Sent., d. 19, 5, 1 ad 7. 

18° In II Sent., d. 24, 1, 1 ad 3; Summa Theol., I, 12, 1] ad 3; 16, 6 ad 1; 
88, 3 ad 1. 

181 Summa Theol., I, 20, 4 ad 3; II-IT, 60, 2. 

‘De Ver., VIII, 1 ad 13: “duplex est judicium. Unum quo judicamus 
qualiter res esse debeat; et hoe judicium non est nisi superioris de inferiori. 
Aliud est quo judicatur qualiter res sit; et hoe judicium potest esse de 
superiori et de aequali; non enim minus possum judicare de rege an stat 
vel sedeat, quam de rustico; et tale judicium est in cognitione.” 
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the prima veritas as revealed in first principles, any more than 
he would presume to judge it in the beatific vision. 


The truth by which the soul passes judgment on all things is the first 
truth; for, just as from the truth of the divine intellect there flow into 
the angelic intellects those intelligible species by which the angels 
know all things, so does the truth of the first principles by which we 
judge everything proceed from the truth of the divine intellect as from 
its exemplary cause.'** 


There is no question here about enunciating a judgment in 
the second operation. The conclusion of a syllogism is expressed 
in a second operation, even though the syllogistic form of reason- 
ing itself belongs to the third. A second operation is necessary 
to express a judgment, not because the judgment is formulated 
there, since that could take place in the senses or in the first 
or third operations of the mind; but simply, because the second 
operation is necessary to express the logical truth or error 
involved."** A second operation is both the cause and the effect 
of the third. 

The question here is where St. Thomas localized the formation 
of his judgment. I think the judgment per modum inclinationis 
took place in the senses and the first operation of the intellect, 
his judgment per modum cognitionis in the third. Even when 
dealing with contingent matter such as the world of bodies, the 
Thomistic judgment seems to have involved a logical movement 


or progression from the nature of the object to the nature of the 


act, from the nature of the act to the nature of the active prin- 
ciple eliciting that act.'** This logical movement may not take 


‘88 De Ver., 1, 4 ad 5 quoted in note 129, Cf. Summa Theol., I, 88, 3 ad 1: 
“jin luce primae veritatis omnia intelligimus et judicamus, inquantum 
ipsum lumen intellectus nostri, sive naturale, sive gratuitum, nihil aliud 
est quam impressio veritatis primae, ut supra dictum est.” 

1% Thid., I, 85, 5. 

16 Cf. ©, Boyer, 8.J., “The Meaning of a Text of St. Thomas: De 
Veritate, Q. 1, A. 9,” Gregorianum, V (1924) 424-43, reprinted as an 

appendix in P. Hoenen, 8.J., Reality and Judgment according to 8t. 
- Thomas, transl. by H. Tiblier, 8S. J. (Chicago, 1952). 
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long. From long practice it may happen in the veriest flash 
of thought. But it is still the third operation. And that is the 
way I would understand his “componendo . .. per suum 
judicvum.” 


Le Moyne College, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
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The Concept of Being and Non-being in 
the Philosophy of Tommaso Campanella 


by Bernardino M. Bonansea, O.F.M. 


N 1638, towards the end of his troubled life, Tommaso 
Campanella saw a long-cherished dream coming true. His 
main work, Universalis philosophiae, seu metaphysicarum rerum 
tuxta propria dogmata partes tres, libri 18, which, in an outburst 
of unrestrained satisfaction, he did not hesitate to call “ the bible 
of philosophers,” and “the ark of all sciences, human and 
divine,” was being published. Several drafts of the bulky work, 
both in Latin and in Italian, had been written during the 
author’s imprisonment for twenty-seven years in Naples. Some 
of them, for reasons that are too long to recall here, had com- 
pletely disappeared; some others had been substantially revised. 
Finally, after many useless attempts, he was able to see his 
efforts crowned by the appearance of the long-awaited publi- 
eation. Had he lived long enough to see the indifference with 
which the work was received by scholars, perhaps he would have 
suffered but from another of the many disappointments in his 
life. No doubt, he would have blamed once more the evils of 
the century and the ingratitude of men who failed to appreciate 
this product of his genius, and would have appealed to the future 
for a better understanding of his work. 

A little over three centuries has elapsed since Campanella 
breathed his last in the quiet of a Dominican monastery in 
Paris, the chosen abode of his voluntary exile. While a critical 
edition of his Opera Omnia is under way, already several studies 
have appeared in which his thought and contributions to phi- 
losophy are discussed. Yet, because of the general character of 
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such studies, certain aspects of his thought have not yet been 
fully developed or breught into a proper light. Much remains 
to be done in the field of Campanellian studies, which have 
recently drawn the attention of many scholars, particularly 
in Italy, the birthplace of “the last of Renaissance philos- 
ophers,” as Campanella is often styled. In order to answer 
partially this need, the present writer proposes to discuss in the 
following pages one of Campanella’s fundamental themes, 
namely, his notion of being and non-being, as disclosed in the 
Universalis philosophia and in some of his other works.* 


Tus Concept or BEING 


Campanella states that metaphysics is concerned with all 
things as they are and insofar as they are.’ Since all things 
are endowed with some sort of existence,’ and since everything 
that exists is called being,* it follows that the object of meta- 
physics: is being as an existing reality. What does not exist 
either internally or externally, or at least as a concept of our 
mind, cannot affect our soul; it cannot even appear to us as 
something. If sometimes we are deceived about the actual 
existence of things, such as the objects of our dreams, it is not 


*The following works of Tommaso Campanella are used in the course 
of this study: Del senso delle cose e della magia, ed. A. Bruers (Bari, 
1925), to be referred to as Del senso; Epilogo magno, ed, C. Ottaviano 
(Rome, 1939); Realis philosophiae epilogiasticae partes quatuor, ed. T. 
Adami (Frankfort, 1623); Universalia philosophiae seu metaphysicarum 
rerum iuzta propria dogmata partes tres, libri 18 (Paris, 1638), [to be 
mentioned as Met., followed by a Roman number, three Arabic numbers, 
and the page. The Roman number stands for one of the three parté into 
which the work is divided, while the Arabic numbers will indicate respec- 
tively the book, the chapter, and the article within the chapter]; Theo- 
logicorum libri YXX, Book I ed. by R. Amerio under the title Teologia, 
Lib. I (Milan, 1936). We shall refer to Amerio’s edition as Theol., I, 
followed by the chapter, the article, and the page. 

*Met., 1, 5, 3, 1, p. 35la. 

*Met., I, 1, 9, 12, p. 78b: “aliquo modo omnia sunt, et idola quae 
somniamus intus.” 

* Del senso, p. 66; Epilogo magno, p. 472. 
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because these objects do not exist, but because we believe that 
they exist also externally, whereas they exist merely as objects 
of our imagination. In like manner, we may be deceived about 
things outside of us, because we think that their being as it 
is in nature is the same as the being that is known to us.’ 
Being, therefore, insofar as it is the object of metaphysics, has 
always the connotation of some kind of existence. It cannot 
be defined, for being is a first and universal concept that applies 
to everything,® and every definition has to be made in terms of 
being. It is rather a self-defining term that means “ that which 
has the to be,” or “ that which is.” ' 

The term “ being” can be taken either as a noun or as a 
verb. As a noun, it stands for the essence or quiddity of a thing, 
and it refers both to finite and infinite essence, but rather to 
this latter. As a verb, it stands for existence, and it refers to 
finite things only, for existence means to be outside of one’s 
cause, and this applies exclusively to finite things. Actually, 
the term “ being,” when used as a participle, means a finite 
essence actuated by existence.* 


1. Essence and existence.—A question arises as to the rela- 
tionship between essence and existence in finite beings. This 
question, which has caused a great deal of controversy among 
scholastics of all ages, could not leave Campanella indifferent. 
He took sides on it, and he stood for a position of his own against 
the tradition of his Dominican Order. 

Essence, he claims, is that which a being is properly, prin- 
cipally, and eminently in regard to itself and not to another.’ 
Essence refers always to being. That which is not cannot be 

* Met., I, 1, 9, 12, p. 78a-78b. 

* Met., 1, 2,1, 1, p. 89a; ibid., I, 2, 3, 1, p. 100a: “ prima cognitio confusa 
est entis et universalis, in quo conveniunt plurima quatenus similia.” 

* Met., I, 2, 3, 3, p. 107a: ‘‘Ens non habet definitionem, sed per seipsum 
diffinitur, scilicet est habens esse, vel quod est.” 

*Met., I, 2, 1, 1, p. 89a; ibid., I, 2, 15, 1, p. 290a-290b. 
* Met., I, 2, 15 pars 2, 1, p. 292a. 
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called essence, although it may terminate essence. Moreover, 
essence is said to be “ that which a being is properly, principally, 
and eminently in regard to itself,” in order to exclude from 
the concept of essence anything that does not belong to the 
intrinsic nature of being.” 

Essence is not related to existence as potency to act, for 
essence is itself an act. That is why we can speak of the act 
of being, just as we can speak of the act of existing, the act of 
operating, and so forth. Between essence and the act of being 
there is only a logical distinction.” 

Essence may be considered as it is in its causes, in our mind, 
and in the reality of things. In the first case, we have causal or 
potential essence; in the second case, we have mental essence; 
in the third case, we have real essence. But wherever it is, 
and no matter how it is, essence has an existence of its own, for 
existence is but a mode of essence. In other words, both essence 
and existence either are or are not at the same time, and no 
distinction, except of course in our mind, is possible between 
them.” 

The existence of which Campanella is speaking here is 
intrinsic existence. This is to be distinguished from what he 
calls extrinsic existence, or the existence of a thing insofar as it 
is related to its environment.and other external beings. To be 
sure, it is one thing to be this man, and it is another thing to 
be in this particular place and time, under such a sky, and in 
such and such a circumstance. ‘Taken in this latter sense, exist- 


ence is really distinct from essence.’ Before it exists essence 


is pure; by coming into existence it loses its purity. An essence, 


in fact, whenever it comes to exist outside of its causes, becomes 


[bid., pp. 292a, 293a-293b. 

** Met., I, 2, 15 pars 6, 1, p. 300a: “ ipsa essentia, ut est, vocatur actus ”; 
ibid.: “actus essendi non distinguitur ab essentia nisi ratione.” 

** Met., Il, 6, 2, 2bis, p. 4a; ibid., II, 6, 2, 4, p. 10a. 

* Met., II, 6, 2, 2bis, p. 5a-5b; Theol., 1, 3, 9, pp. 81-82. 
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necessarily involved with other existing things among which it 


happens to be (quae sibi accidunt). In this sense, existence is 
called a transcendental predicament and corresponds to the 
generic predicament of accident. ‘Take for example, says 
Campanella, the letter A. As it stands in my mind, it is pure; 
it is neither large nor small, neither white nor black; neither 
hard nor mortal or changeable. But whenever it loses its purely 
mental state and takes on a material shape on a sheet of paper 
or elsewhere, it becomes either white, black, or red, large or 
small, papery or igneous. All these additions are mere accidents 
as regards the essence of the letter A."* 


The relationship between essence and existence and the dis- 
tinction between intrinsic and extrinsic existence in finite things 
are better pointed out by Campanella in a text where he argues 
against Scotus, not for the real distinction between essence and 
existence, which he also denies, but for the need of admitting, 
besides intrinsic existence logically distinct from essence, an 
extrinsic accidental existence really distinct from it. He writes: 


To [Scotus’] second and third arguments we answer that existence is 
the limit of essence. Since it cannot be distinguished from what is 
limited and modified, any more than the extreme end of a line can be 
really distinguished from the line itself, it follows that existence belongs 
to the same predicament of essence, or better, to the predicament of 
quantity which is the measure of substance. I mean transcendental 
quantity; for the angel, too, has a limited quantity of power, and this 
limit is from his own existence. However, if one considers the extrinsic 
terminating factors, existence must be said to be an accident. Indeed, 
although time, place, and all the surrounding beings are also essences, 
yet they do not belong to the quiddity of a thing that is thereby circum- 
scribed and located in a particular place and time. They are but acci- 
dents which contract a thing into such and such an existence.*® 


Existence is, therefore, neither matter, nor form, nor their 


** Met., I, 2, 15 pars 11, 1, p. 303a. 
** Met., II, 6, 2, 4, p. 10a. 
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composite, but their extreme and ultimate mode. It is a tran- 
scendental measure that implies a real relationship to external 
things. It is the end of being and the beginning of non-being; 
or rather, the connecting link between being and non-being. Inso- 
far as it has being, it belongs to essence; insofar as it has 
non-being, it belongs to nothingness." 

In these statements we have, we believe, the exact meaning 
of Campanella’s notion of extrinsic existence as something 
distinct from intrinsic existence. This notion enables us to 
understand why the existence of a finite being can be said to 
be identical with essence and at the same time really distinct 
from it. In the first case, existence stands for the actual intrinsic 
entity of a thing; in the second case, it stands for the beings 
outside of an individual essence, which is thereby limited as 
by its own non-being. For, it should be noted, although in 
Campanella’s philosophy existence limits essence no less than 
essence limits existence, the actual limitation or contraction of 
both essence and existence is, as we shall see, from non-being.”’ 


2. Univoctty and analogy of being.—Campanella distin- 
ruishes between two kinds of being, real being and being of 
reason. Real being is what is found in nature prior to any 
operation of the mind; being of reason is the product of our 
mind or skill and consists in something practical either in the 


‘*Ibid., p. 10b: “. . . [existentia] quatenus habet esse ad essentiam 
spectat; et quatenus non esse, ad nihilum.” 

** Met., II, 6, 2, 4, p. Sb: “ita verum est esse contrahi ab essentia, sicut 
essentiam ab esse; etenim essentia communissimum est nomen, et contra- 
hitur ad substantiam, ad quantitatem, ad figuram, ad operationem, et ita 
esse contrahitur ad esse quantum, ad esse materiam, ad esse formam, ad 
esse operationem, ad esse hominem; haee autem contractio non fit neque 
ab esse, neque ab essentia, ut Peripatetici docent, sed a nihilo, quo utitur 
ipsum ens primum ad distinctionem rerum.” How far Campanella’s notion 
of extrinsic existence approaches the modern existentialist conception of 
existence could be the object of an interesting study. Reference is made 
particularly to Heidegger's conception of the Dasein, which later was taken 
up and developed in their own way by J. P. Sartre and other existentialist 
philosophers. 
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logical order, such as nouns, verbs, and syllogisms, or in the — 
order of artifacts, such as a dressing, a house, or handwriting. 
All the works of God, or anything that exists outside of God, 
are beings of reason in regard to Him, because they are the 
products of His mind; but in regard to us they are real beings.** 
The distinction between real being and being of reason is, of 
course, a familiar distinction of scholastic philosophy. Campa- 
nella, however, understands it in a way that shows his arbitrary 
use of scholastic terminology. 

Bewng is predicated univocally of all things insofar as they 
are, as Scotus wisely teaches, but analogically of cause and 
effect, as St. Thomas correctly holds.’ This leads once more to 
a celebrated question, the problem of univocity or analogy of 
being, which has been for centuries a center of controversy 
between the Thomistic and Scotistic schools of philosophy. 
Campanella, as usual, has his personal opinion on the matter, 
and tries to settle the dispute by clarifying certain points. As 
is well known, Aquinas teaches that being is an analogous con- 
cept, that is, a concept that is simply (simpliciter) different 
and somewhat (secundum quid) the same. His followers, in a 
further development of his thought, hold that the analogy in 
question is formally a proper analogy of proportionality, and 
virtually an analogy of attribution. It is a proper analogy of 
proportionality, inasmuch as the concept of being is predicated 
of God and creatures, substance and accidents, on the basis of 
a certain proportional similitude that is found intrinsically in 
these various subjects. It is virtually an analogy of attribution, 
inasmuch as the notion of being is found in higher degree in 
substance than in accidents, and in God than in creatures, so 
that accidents are dependent on substance for their existence, 
and creatures on God both for essence and existence. 

Scotus and his school, on the contrary, maintain that being 


* Met., I, 2, 1, 1, pp. 89b-90a. 
1° Met., III, 13, 3, 2, p. 127a. 
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is a univocal concept, that is, a concept that is one and the same 
when predicated of God and creatures, substance and accidents, 
or, to put it in Scotus’s own words, a concept that possesses 
such a unity that to affirm and deny it simultaneously of one 
and the same thing, would result in a contradiction.” This 
does not mean that God and creatures, or, for that matter, 
substance and accidents, belong to the same order of being. 
There is no doubt that in Scotus’ teaching God and creatures 
are radically different from one another, the perfections of 
God being infinite and those of creatures finite. Nor does it 
mean that being is a universal concept logically attributable 
both to God and creatures; for this is admitted by everyone, 
provided the sense in which the concept is thus attributable 
be first determined. What Scotus’ doctrine really amounts to 
is that the very essence of being, taken apart from the modalities 
which determine the different modes of existence, is always 
apprehended by the intellect as the same. Hence there is no 
real contradiction between Scotus and Aquinas. They both agree 
in admitting that being is a transcendental concept, but they 
consider being from a different angle. While in Aquinas’ teach- 
ing the concept of being includes a being’s concrete modes and 
determinations, in Scotus’s theory no such modes and determina- 
tions are included. They are distinct entities or modalities. The 
two positions are solidly consistent with their respective systems 
of philosophy and rest finally on their different notions of being 
itself.” 

** Scotus, Opus Ozoniense, I, d.3, q.2, a.4, n.5 (Vives ed., vol, IX, 
p. 18a). 

*' For a comparative study of St. Thomas’ and Scotus’ concept of being 
the following works may be profitably consulted: C. Shircel, O. F. M., 
The Univocity of the Concept of Being in the Philosophy of Duns Scotus 
(Washington, 1942); A. Wolter, 0. F.M., The Transcendentala and their 
Function in the Metaphysics of Dune Scotus (Washington, 1946); E. Gilson, 


Jean Duns Scot. Introduction 4 sea positions fondamentales (Paris, 1952) 
especially pp. 84-115, where the author presents Scotus’ concept of being 


as meaning essence rather than existence. The same point of view is 
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The highest unity of being, Campanella says, may be con- 
sidered either from the standpoint of its extension or of its 
quiddity. From the standpoint of extension, being includes 
everything that exists, has existed, or will exist, both in nature 
and in our mind. It is a sort of community (communias) 
rather than a unity. From the standpoint of its quiddity, beung 
is absolutely one and is the source of existence as well as of unity 
in things. It is called unity of essence and belongs to God alone. 
Community may be equivocal, univocal, analogical, or denomi- 
native, this latter term being used exclusively in logic. Equivoca- 
tion gives rise to ignorance, for it claims as similar, things that 
actually are not so. Univocation produces partial science only, 
for it does not account for the numerical! distinction of things. 
Analogy, on the contrary, contributes greatly to science, for 
it asserts a relationship in the nature of things that is not 
expressed by their names, such as between ideas and the 
“ ideated,”’ cause and effect, the first Goodness and Unity and 
all things that are good and one.** Whether the unity in things 
as regards their being, goodness, and truth, continues Campa- 
nella, is the same as the unity we find, for example, in man and 
beast as far as their animality is concerned, is a matter of great 
dispute. Scotus affirms univocity, Moses Maimonides equivoca- 
tion, and St. Thomas analogy. St. Thomas speaks better as a 
metaphysician, Scotus as a logician, and Moses Maimonides as 
a physicist. It should be clearly understood, however, that 
nothing can be said equivocally, analogically, or univocally 
of a contraction of being, unless equivocation, univocity or 
analogy is first admitted in bemg taken in its most universal 
meaning (in ente communissimo). If man is univocal with the 
ass as an animal, he will also be so as a being; for he is a being 


held in his previous work, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, trans. 
A. Downes (New York, 1940) pp. 263 ff. 

** Met., I, 2, 3, 3, pp. 104b-105a. 

** Ibid., p. 106b. 
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as well as a sensitive substance, and so is the ass. Likewise, if 
health is predicated analogically of animal and medicine, and 
dog is predicated equivocally of the star and the fish, the same 
will be true of their being; for things are considered first as 
existing and then as having such and such a nature.” 

After this introduction, Campanella faces directly the prob- 
lem of univocation of being and discusses it at length both from 
the negative and from the positive side. The first thing that 
strikes him is the incommensurable difference that separates 
certain kinds of being, like motion and shadow, which scarcely 
contain any entity, from other kinds which carry within them- 
selves a maximum of entity, such as heaven, angels, and God. 
To apply univocity to these various types of being, as the 
Scotists do, seems to him to be sheer nonsense. This is particu- 
larly true when one of the beings in question is infinite and 
the others finite.*° On the other hand, he argues, it seems that 
being is predicated univoeally of God and creatures for the 
reason that every effect bears the imprint of its cause, and, on 
the Apostle’s authority, we understand the invisible attributes 
of God through the things that are made (cf. Romans, 1, 20). 
This is not possible without admitting a close similarity between 


* Furthermore, being is predicated of all 


God and creatures.* 
things inasmuch as they are, either in potency or in act. Hence 
a concept can be formed in our mind of what they have in 
common and thus it becomes a univocal concept. That much 


Their objection that Seotus 


the Thomists are willing to admi 
writes as though he were making being a genus is comparable to 
Aristotle’s campaign against Plato. Those who are free from 
any prejudice are not afraid to proclaim that being is a most 


common notion that is predicated of its species in quid, not 


[bid., pp. 106b-107a, 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
* Ibid. 
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otherwise than animality is predicated of rational beings.” 
Hence, since being is predicated of its specific differences, there 
is no reason why it should not be a genus. However, in view 
of the fact that genus is physically a series of things having 
common notes among themselves and distinct from others, it 
would be wrong to extend it as far as to also include God. God 
falls nevertheless within the range of the logical universal ; 
otherwise, as St. Thomas himself acknowledges, nothing could 
be said in common of God and creatures.** It is in this sense 
that being can be called univocal. The intellect considers in 
things only that aspect which makes them alike, and regardless 
of what they are, God, substance, or accident, calls them all 
beings.*° 

In Campanella’s opinion the intellect may arrive at this pure 
notion of being qua being by a twofold process, one following 
the opposite direction of the other. The first way of doing it 
consists in removing from the subject under consideration all 
its perfections, concentrating entirely upon the concept of its 
being. Thus we may consider God as He who 1s, prescinding 
entirely from the fact that His essence is His own existence. 
Likewise, in substance and accident we may leave aside the 
consideration that one’s nature is to be per se and in se and the 
other’s to be in alto, and concentrate exclusively on their aspect 
of being as opposite to nothing.** The other way of arriving 
at the pure concept of being as a univocal concept attributable 
both to God and creatures consists in removing from creatures 
all their imperfections, so that the difference between finite 
being and infinite being has no more reason to exist. At first 
sight this may seem hard to understand, but it is not so in 


** Ibid., p. 107a-107b. 
Ibid., p. 107b. 


*° Ibid.: “ potest autem univocum dici ens ex ea parte qua similitudo 
ab intellectu in cunctis rebus consideratur, et nomine et ratione entis 
donatur.” 


Ibid. 
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Campanella’s system of reality where all created things are 
composites of finite being and infinite non-being. Thus, if in 
our mind we remove from a stone all the limitations of its 
entity, the stone will be left with its being in an infinite degree. 
Indeed, if non-being is the principle of limitation, once non- 
being is removed from any finite entity, only infinite being 
will remain.** Had Scotus understood univocation in this sense, 
observes Campanella, his teaching on this score would have 
been more correct,** just as he would have been more correct 
in admitting that being is a genus.”* 

In conclusion, Campanella seems to teach univocation of 
being only from the standpoint of a logician who considers being 
merely as an ens rationis, no matter how its relationship to 
reality may be. Betng is thus reduced to a sign or to a logical 
universal, the essence of which is its predicability, in the same 
manner as genus, species, and the other predicables.*° When 
he comes to deal with being as a metaphysical concept, Campa- 
nella parts company with Scotus. 


When Scotus argues that in our concept of being we can prescind from 
the being of God and the being of man, perhaps he is right. However, 
this concept is one by analogy, not by univocation.™ 


It is only by a mistake at the beginning of our investigation, 
he adds, that in order to arrive at the notion of God we use in 


** Met., II, 7, 2, 3, p. 124a-124b. 

** Ibid., p. 124b. 

* Met., I, 2, 3, 3, p. 107b. 

** Evidences of this teaching can be found, in addition to the texts 
previously quoted, in the following passage of Theologia, I, 5, 5, p. 114: 
“ Univocation with regard to us and God does also take place when we 
consider being logically as severed from God and creatures. The same must 
be said of the primalities (cf. next section for Campanella’s doctrine on the 
“ primalities ”]. However, since logic is fictitious and does not correspond 


to reality, I cannot accept this kind of unity. For God, as a being, is 

that which has esse, and a creature is likewise that which has esse; but 

a creature participates in its esse from God, whereas God is He who 

has esse of His very nature (per se).” The translation is the author’s. 
** Ibid. 
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metaphysics such names as “ being ” and “‘ wisdom ” univocally; 
for as soon as we perceive, for instance, that God’s wisdom is 
by far exceeding our own wisdom and that no univocation is 
possible between the two, we become wiser and correct our 
mistake.** 

These last statements should leave no doubt as to Campanella’s 
standpoint on Seotus’ and St. ‘Thomas’ controversy on the univo- 
cation and analogy of being. Although his presentation of 
Scotus’ thought is not always to the point,”* he definitely sides 
with St. Thomas, “ the metaphysician who weighs and considers 
everything, and noticing the points of resemblance and difference 
in things, calls being neither equivocal nor univocal, but 
analogous.” ** 

Granting that being is an analogous concept, we may inquire 
further as to what type of analogy Campanella is willing to 
admit. Will that be an analogy of proportionality and attribu- 
tion, as most of the Thomists seem to admit, or will it be some- 
thing different? He reveals his attitude in an article of Meta- 
physica, where he states: 

That being, one, and good are said of God and secondary beings by 
an analogy of proportionality and attribution, and that every analogy is 
basically radicated in attribution.*° 


Explaining his thought, he says that the analogy of propor- 


Ihid., p. 115. 
**In his exposition of Scotus’ teaching Campanella does not distinguish 
properly between the real order and the logical order, As Gilson has 
pointed out, nothing is more contrary to Scotus’ mind than to make ens 
rationis the subject of metaphysics, Scotus himself has clearly stated 
that although in a certain sense the logician considers the totality of 
being in the same way the metaphysician does, they do not talk about 
the same kind of being. The logician speaks of ens rationis, whereas the 
metaphysician speaks of ens reale. Thus, not only does Scotus not confuse 
the two orders, but he explicitly warns against such a confusion. Jean 
Duna Scot, op. cit., p. 107. 

* Met., I, 2, 3, 3, p. 107b. 
*° Met., II, 7, 2, 5, tit., p. 125. 


ig 
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tionality in the concept of being is to be admitted on the ground 
that being lies at the basis of all things, of God as well as 
creatures.** It is true that strictly speaking there is no propor- 
tion between a creature, which is finite, and God, who is infinite; 
but there is proportion between a creature and God inasmuch as 
both are being, good, one, and the like. Ly the very fact that 
things are, they are similar to God, and this is enough to estab- 
lish a proportion and an analogical resemblance between them. 
It is this kind of analogy which is called analogy of propor- 
tionality and gives rise to mutual predication.** 

There is another type of analogy, Campanella goes on to say, 
which holds when a predicate is attributed to a certain subject 
per se, and to others because of their relation to that subject, 
or, as we would say in scholastic terminology, because of their 
relation to the primary analogate. This is the analogy of attribu- 
tion. To illustrate it he has recourse to the classical example 
of health as attributed to animal per se, and to medicine insofar 
as it is the cause of health in the animal. Arguing against 
Cajetan * and certain “shortsighted theologians,” ** Campa- 
nella asserts that the analogy of attribution must also be ad- 
mitted between the primary being and secondary beings, for 
being and the other transcendentals are affirmed of God per se 
and simpliciter, and of creatures inasmuch as they are the effects 
of God, their first cause.*® Betng is thus predicated of God and 
creatures analogically as of cause and effect,** or rather, of God 
properly and of creatures analogically.*’ Imitation is at the 
basis of the analogy of proportionality ** for the reason that 


** [bid., p. 125a-125b. 

** Met., I, 2, 3, 3, pp. 107b-108a. 
** Ibid., p. 108a. 

** Met., II, 7, 2, 5, p. 125b. 

Ibid. 

** Theol., I, 3, 8, p. 79. 

** Met., II, 7, 2, 2, p. 123b. 

** Met., I, 2, 3, 3, p. 108a. 
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everything that exists is an imitation of God.** On the other 
hand, participation is at the basis of the analogy of attribution, 
from which the analogy of proportionality is derived,” because 
creatures participate their being from God who is being per se.”* 

To sum up the foregoing discussion, it may be stated that in 
Campanella’s opinion being, from the metaphysical point of 
view, is neither an equivocal concept in the sense of Moses 
Maimonides,” nor a univocal concept in the sense of Scotus, but 
a concept which is analogous by an analogy of proportionality 
and of attribution. Although no explicit statement is made, 
Campanella also makes it clear that, as far as the concept of 


being is referred to God and creatures, he admits the proper 


analogy of proportionality of the Thomistic school. Likewise, 
he makes it clear, at least by implication, that his analogy of 
attribution is only virtually such, or such as is generally ad- 
mitted by the Thomists. 


Tue PRIMALITIES OF BEING 


Thus far Campanella’s concept of being as the object of meta- 


’ it has been shown, is a 


physics has been discussed. “ Being,’ 
very broad term that stands always for some sort of existing 
reality, whether it is finite or infinite, internal or external 
to us. What does not exist at all cannot affect us, nor can it 
be the object of metaphysics. A further step is now to be made 
in our inquiry, and Campanella’s notion of reality itself must 
be investigated. We have to find out what is in his opinion 
the intrinsic structure or essential constitution of being. Here 


we meet his original doctrine of “ primalities.” 


Since the pri- 
malities of being play a fundamental role throughout his entire 
system of philosophy, they must be discussed thoroughly al- 


though within the limits of the nature of the present study. 


** Theol., I, 5, 5, p. 115. *' Theol., I, 5, 5, p. 114. 
* Met., I, 2, 3, 3, p. 108b. ** Ibid., p. 115. 
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The doctrine of the primalities of being is contained sub 
stantially in Campanella’s statement that all things consist of 
power, sense or knowledge, and love, like God Himself, of 
whom they are but imitations.** This holds true not only for 
rational and sensitive beings, like men and animals, but also 
for the material world and all its elements.** The whole of 
nature, as a matter of fact, together with each minute part of 
it would not last even for one moment, had it no power to be, 
no sensation, and no love.” 

A first proof in support of this theory is based on the nature 
of God, in Whom all beings participate.°* God, Campanella 
says, who is most powerful, most wise, and most lovable, in 
effusing Himself into creatures communicates to them power, 
knowledge, and love, so that they may exist. Hence power, 
knowledge, and love are the first principles of all things, without 
which no being is possible.” 

A second proof is derived from the very nature of betng. 
Every being is such, insofar as it can be, or has the power to 
be as an entity. But what can be, knows that it is. If it did 
not know that it is, it would not avoid an enemy that seeks its 
destruction; nor would it strive for its own conservation, as 
every being does. Knowledge emanates from power: we do not 
know what we cannot know. Moreover, what beings know they 
likewise love. Hence all things wish to be forever and every- 
where. This volition flows from knowledge and power.” 

** Met., II, 6, 7, 1, p. 30a: “Omme .. . ens constat potentia essendi, 
sensu essendi, et amore essendi, sicut Deus, cuius imaginem aut vestigium 
gerunt”; ibid., II, 6, 11, 1, tit., p. 83: “Omnia entia constitui amore, 
sapientia et potestate tanquam ex tribus principiis eminentialibus.” 

** Realis philosophiae epilogisticae partes quatuor, p. 3: “ totus mundus 
et quaelibet particula illius constituitur ex sapientia, potentia et amore.” 

** Met., I, 1, 6, 2, p. 50a: “ Neque ad momentum duraret tota natura, 


vel eius particula, si non posset esse, aut non sentiret esse, aut non 
amaret esse.” 

** Ibid., pp. 49a-50a. 

** Met., II, 6, 7, 1, p. 43b. 

** Theol., I, 3, 12, p. 90. 
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A third proof advanced by Campanella in support of his 
thesis is what may be called an argument per exclustonem. It 
consists in the claim that no principles of being have been found 
by philosophers and confirmed by theology that are as universal 
and intimate to things as power, knowledge, and love.” In 
fact, all other principles either presuppose, or can be reduced 
to, these three. The Platonists and the Pythagoreans make 
being, one, and good the center of their study. But being is 
such insofar as it can be, knows that it is, and wants to be what 
it is. One is being itself as undivided, for division implies 
non-being, that is to say, this being is divided from that being 
inasmuch as this being is not that being. (ood is being insofar 
as it is loved; but evidently a thing must be before it can be 
loved. True or truth, which is also mentioned in connection 
with the one and the good, is not a principle of being but being 
itself insofar as it is known. However, a thing has to be before 


° Briefly, one, good, and true cannot be the 


it can be known.° 
first principles of being, for all of them are only different aspects 
of being itself. They are what scholastics call the attributes 
or properties of being, which already presuppose being as essen- 
tially constituted by power, knowledge, and love. 

Aristotle’s theory of act and potency as metaphysical prin- 
ciples of being must be met. Here we are not confronted, as in 
the preceding theories, with mere attributes of being. Act and 
potency are claimed to be the metaphysical constituents of 


finite beings no less than the supposed primalities. Would not, 


then, the Aristotelian theory of act and potency be a better and 


more simple explanation of finite reality? Campanella antici- 
pates the objection and gives his answer. It is true, he observes, 
that Aristotle makes act and potency the metaphysical principles 
of being. However, act may be taken to mean either the act 
of being, and then it stands for existence; or it may be taker 


*° Met., II, 6, 11, 4, tit., p. 87. 
*° Ibid., p. 87a. 
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to mean action and operation. Now, action and operation flow 
from the agent’s power, and therefore they cannot be the prin- 
ciples of being. Act, on the other hand, although preceding 
passive potency, does not precede active potency; for, as Aris- 
totle teaches, it is active potency itself. Hence potency, or rather 
power, remains as the only principle of being. But having 
already proved that this power cannot be a principle of being 
without knowledge and love, the conclusion is that all things 
consist ultimately and fundamentally of these three principles, 
i. e., power, knowledge, and love.” 

Campanella’s method of reasoning away the Aristotelian 
theory of act and potency betrays a lack of understanding of 
the profound meaning of the theory itself. One cannot fail to 
remark how easily he confuses the Aristotelian act as principle 
of being with act as principle of operation. Hence he over- 
simplifies the matter when he identifies act with active potency 
and reduces act and potency to potency alone. 

Whether entirely valid or not, the three arguments based on 
the nature of God, the nature of being, and the inefficiency of 
all other theories lead Campanella to the conclusion that power, 
knowledge, and love are the three essential principles of being. 
Wherefore, since the constitution of every being can ultimately 
be reduced to these principles, which are constantly found in 
all things prior to any other principles, power, knowledge, and 
love are truly the pro-prineiples of being and may be called 
“ primalities,” first entities (primordia), and “ pre-eminences ” 
of being.” The fact that our knowledge and love are only 


Tbid. 

Jbid.: “Quoniam igitur entis cuiusque constitutio ad haee principia 
reducitur; nec ullum absque horum constantia invenitur, et priora his non 
sunt ulla; et omnia fiunt ex eis factione eminentiali, quae est esse, et non 
motus: manifestum restat haec esse proprincipia rerum. Nam etsi alii 
assignarunt principia alia, non tamen his priera, quae ob hoe vocamus 
primalitates, et primordia, et praeeminentias.” Cf, also Met., II, 6, 11, 
3, p. 86a. 


x 
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accidental and transitory, Campanella warns us, should not 
induce anyone to believe that the primalities are mere accidents. 
In effect, not all love, knowledge, and power are said to belong 
to the essence of things, but only those which are innate and 
hidden, as it were, in being itself.°° Nor should anyone assert 
that the primalities are physical principles which can be separ- 
ated from their own effects. On the contrary, they are meta- 
physical principles inherent in their very effects which they 
help to constitute. Briefly, a primality is that by which a 
being is primarily “ essentiated.” *° 

The primalities are equally first in time, dignity, and nature, 
and are one by reason of a real and essential identity. They 
are not essences but entities or “ essentialities”’ of the same 
essence. Their identity results in a supreme unity: were they 
not one, they would not have one and the same essence.** They 
might well be called ‘‘ unalities ” of one and the same thing.*’ 
That the primalities are essentially the same is manifest from 
the double consideration that they cannot be outside the essence 
of things, and that the essence of things cannot be without them. 
For no essence can exist, unless it has the power to be, and also 
knows and wills its own being.** They are also the same because, 
although one proceeds from another, they are equally pro-prin- 


** Met., II, 6, 11, 3, p. 86a. 
** Ibid., pp. 86a-86b. 
** Met., 1,1, 2,1, p. 93a: “ Primalitas est unde ens primitus essentiatur.” 


Campanella does not hesitate to coin new terms whenever he thinks they 
might help him to better express his ideas. With a view to reproduce 
his thought as faithfully as possible, we shall try to give a literal trans- 
lation of such terms, even if an accepted English word does not result. 

** Met., I, 2, 2, 4, p. 99a: “. .. [primalitates] sunt aeque prima [sic] 
tempore, dignitate, et natura, et unum omnino propter identitatem realem, 
et coessentialem coentitatum mutuam in se ipsis: non enim essentiae sunt, 
sed essentialitates eiusdem essentiae, quam essentiant absque gradu: et 
haec identitas est summa unitas, et omnia essentiantur per analogiam ad 
ipsam. Etenim nisi sint unum, essentiam non habent unam.” 

*' Met., 11, 7, 1, 2, p. 113a: “ unalitates unius dici possent.” 

** Met., II, 6, 11, 3, p. 85a. 
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ciples of being. In their procession there is no division or 
separation of essence. Each primality is essentially contained 
in each one of the others in such wise that that which proceeds 
is already contained in the primality from which it derives, 
and this latter is communicated totally to the proceeding pri- 
mality. Hence, the primalities are co-principles of being.* 
Such a process is therefore not one of “ participation,” where- 
by one primality is shared partially by another, but one of 


“ toticipation ”’ and “ coessentiation,”’ so that one primality is 


totally and essentially communicated to another.” To give a 
concrete example, love proceeds from wisdom and power, for 
what is unknown and incapable of being loved cannot be loved. 
At the same time love already is in wisdom and power, otherwise 
it could not proceed from them; for nothing can come from 
nothing in act, and no being can give to others what it itself 
does not have. Furthermore, in proceeding from power and 


wisdom, love does not recede from them."' That is to say, even 


though love proceeds from power and wisdom, these latter do 
not cease to be essentially love, any more than love is essentially 
power and wisdom.” 

Campanella does not conceal the fact that this doctrine is hard 
to understand. He tells us, indeed, that it is not only difficult 
to understand, but it is far more difficult to discuss, and ex- 
tremely difficult to describe or represent in imagination.” He 


** Met., II, 6, 11, 6, tit., p. 89: “Quamvis ex alterutris procedant ipsa 
primordia, aeque tamen proprincipiant seu primordiantur; quoniam non 
sunt materialiter aut essentialiter procedendo divisa, sed quodlibet in 
quolibet remanet, et procedens praeest in eo a quo procedit; et id a quo 
procedit communicatur procedenti, et totaliter, idcirco comprincipia sunt.” 

™ Ibid., p. 90b: “manifesta est identitas et comprincipiatio ipsorum 
[proprincipiorum], quoniam non fit per participationem, sed per totici- 
pationem et coessentiationem.” See also Met., I, 2, 2, 4, p. 90a, where 
the same idea is expressed in regard to the so-called “ essentiation” of 
being. 

™ Met., I, 2, 2, 4, p. 99b. 

"* [bid., p. 99a-99b passim. See also Met., II, 6, 11, 2, p. 85a-85b. 

 Met., II, 10, 2, 1, p. 250a. 
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attempts, nevertheless, to give some sort of explanation by 
anticipating and answering certain objections that are likely 
to be raised against it. He writes: 


How is it possible, it may be asked, that they [the co-principles of 
being| exist together at one and the same time, and that they proceed 
one from another? If power is both wisdom and will, how will it be 
able to produce wisdom and will? My answer is that it produces them 
because it already has them. If it did not have them within itself, it 
would not be able to produce them. But if it already has them, why 
should it give what it already has? To this I reply that it does not 
give it to others, but to itself. But why and how does it give to itself 
what it already possesses within itself? My answer is that it does not 
give to itself in order to be what it is giving, but in order to be what 
it is given. Yet, [one may insist], if it itself already was that which 
is given, why would it still have to be produced? I reply to this by 
saying that just as it always was, so it always was being produced. For 
this is exactly [the kind of] being that proceeds from another being: 
because it is not by itself, it is necessary that it always be given and 
produced by the producing subject. But what is the reason for not 
being by itself? My answer is: it is not because of any external being, 
but because being has such a nature that it contains both that which 
proceeds and that from which it proceeds without receding. It is thus 
that being is integrated as a whole.‘ 


The whole discussion amounts to this: the three primalities 
are essentially the same, and as far as their function of pro- 
principles of being is concerned, there is no difference among 
them as to time or perfection. Moreover, they so intimately 
penetrate one another that each one shares with the others its 
whole nature. This is the meaning of the so-called process of 
“ toticipation,’ which Campanella describes in terms that 
remind us very closely of the mystery of the Holy Trinity. It 
is perhaps because of its mysterious nature that “ essentiation ” 
of being is called a wonderful process, but incapable of being 
expressed in human words." 

 Met., II, 6, 11, 9, p. 93a-93b. 


™ Met., I, 2, 2, 4, p. 99a: “[Essentiatio entis est] celeberrima secundum 
se, nobis vero ineffabilis.” 
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Campanella’s explanation of the primalities shows one thing, 
that although they are essentially the same, they are not abso- 
lutely identical under every respect. Were they absolutely 
identical, why would he speak of three primalities instead of 
one‘ A first difference among them is one of origin.” Love 
is from wisdom and power, wisdom is from power only, and 
power is from neither wisdom nor love, being as it is the source 
of both of them.’* This difference gives rise to a distinction 
of real relationship,”* which again, it might be observed, is but 
an imitation of the relationship existing among the persons of 
the Holy Trinity. A second difference among the primalities 
refers to their specific entity, since the ratio of one primality is 
different from the ratio of the other two. This difference, 
Campanella remarks, is not so great as to justify a real distine- 
tion, but on the other hand it is not so negligible either as to 
be accounted for by a mere distinction of reason. The only type 
of distinction that would account for such a difference among 
the primalities is Scotus’ formal distinction ex natura ret, 
inasmuch as they are not three different things but three differ- 


ent realities of the same thing.”’ This distinction, while pro- 


viding an objective basis for our concepts of the primalities 
as distinct entities, does not destroy the essential unity of being. 
It is precisely in order to save the objectivity of the primalities 
and the unity of being that Campanella adopted the Scotistic 
formal distinction.” 


 Met., II, 6, 11, 1, p. 83a. Cf. also tbid., II, 6, 11, 6, p. 89a. 

™ Met., I, 2, 2, 4, p. 99b; ibid., IT, 6, 11, 1, p. 83a-83b. 

 Met., II, 6, 11, 10, p. 93a: “si considerentur ut quod procedit et ut a 
quo procedit, [primalitates] distinguuntur relationibus realibus.” 

Cf. Campanella’s pertinent discussion in Met., II, 6, 11, 10, p. 93a-03b. 
The discussion ends with these words: “ Ideirco [primalitates] tres reali- 
tates esse dicimus distinctas ex natura rei formaliter, non autem realiter.” 
The idea of a distinction ex natura rei in the primalities is also expressed 
in Theol., I, 3, 12, pp. 89-90. For a proper notion of Scotus’ formal distine- 
tion ef. M. Grajewski, O. F.M., The Formal Distinction of Duns Scotus 
(Washington, 1944). 

** In his quest for originality, and with a view to obviate any misunder- 
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The primalities are not something static. The very notion of 
power, knowledge, and love conveys the idea of some kind of 
activity proper to each one of them. They have an internal 
as well as an external dynamism that makes them principles 
of action and operation, no less than principles of being. It 
is because of their operation ad extra—of an exteriority of 
nature, rather than of place—that the primalities are called 
principles, and correspond to what philosophers call faculties." 
Just as there are three primalities, so there are three principles, 
i.e., the potential principle (principium potestativum), the 


standing on the part of the Thomists who might accuse him of introducing 
a composition in being, Campanella changed in his logic the name of formal 
distinction into ideal distinction: “. .. in Logicis vocavimus distinctionem 
rationis eam quae sola ratione fit: realem quae in rebus ante ratiocina- 
tionem nostram. Quam vero Scotus ex natura rei dicit, nos idealem nuncu- 
pavimus, ne videamur facere compositionem rerum, quam Thomistae non 
immerito aversantur.” Theol., I, 3, 12, p. 89. Campanella’s ideal distine- 
tion is substantially the same as the Scotistic formal distinction, the 
main difference between the two being one of emphasis. Whereas in Scotus’ 
formal distinction stress is laid upon the formalities of being as different 
entities, in Campanella’s ideal distinction the concept that such formalities 
produce in our mind is better emphasized. Cf. Met., I, 2, 3, 9, p. 133b. This 
explains why in his Theologia, while defending the Scotistic formal distine- 
tion among the primalities, Campanella states that such a distinction is 
ex natura rei or idealiter terminative tantum: two expressions that seem 
to be contradictory to one another but which are not so, For it appears 
from the text that idealiter terminative tantum is opposed to a distinction 
that is found totaliter and fundamentaliter in the thing itself, and not 
merely to the formal distinction ex natura rei. Here is Campanella’s full 
text as it stands in Theologia, I, 3, 12, p. 91: “ Distinctio autem ista 
primalitatum non est realis tanquam rerum, sed tanquam realitatum 
eiusdem rei, nec erit solius rationia nostrae, sed, ut dicit Scotus, ex natura 
rei, at non totaliter, quia non fundamentaliter, sed terminative distinguun- 
tur: ergo ex natura rei seu idealiter terminative tantum, et haec distinctio 
nec pluralitatem facit numeralem nec compositionem, sed realitatum essen- 
tiationem et unitatem perfectissimam, Illae enim emanationes non sunt 
motus, nec cum tempore, nec separatione, sed coaevae essentialitates unius 
essentiae seu entis unius et in uno.” 

** Met., I, 2, 2, 1, pp. 93b-04a: “Ex primalitatibus extantibus, seu 
extra respicientibus, oriuntur principia vocata facultates a philosophis ”; 
ibid., II, 10, 2, 1, p. 250a: “ex ... primalitatibus, ut respicientibus ad 
extra exterioritate naturae, non loci, manant facultates seu principia.” 
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cognitive principle (principtum cognitivum), and the volitive 
principle (princtptum volittvum),” which are one in their 
operation ad extra but distinct among themselves by a distine- 
tion of reason.” Every faculty and every organ in created beings 
belong to one of these principles, and despite the fact that none 
of these three principles can be found without the other two, 
the action of one principle may be more evident in a certain 
faculty or organ than in another, because of its particular rela- 
tion to it. Thus the potential principle is more evident in bone, 
the cognitive principle in the eye, and the volitive or appetitive 
principle in the stomach.” 

The operations of the three principles are nothing but an 
extension of the principles themselves through an internal pro- 
cess, which, for lack of better terms, Campanella calls respec- 


Through 


tively “passion,” “notion,” and “ affection. 
passion the potential principle attains being or existence, the 
object of power; through notion the cognitive principle attains 
truth, the object of wisdom; and through affection the volitive 
principle attains goodness, the object of love. Being, truth, 
and goodness are thus the three supreme transcendentals in the 
metaphysical order (transcendentia transcendentalissima), be- 
cause they can be predicated of both the Creator and creatures 
and of everything that is being. To these three a fourth tran- 
scendental must be added, namely, unity or oneness, the object 
of all the primalities together.” 

In closing his discussion of the nature and mutual relationship 
of the primalities Campanella seizes the opportunity to make an 
earnest appeal, both to Seotists and Thomists, to desist from 


their centuries-old dispute about the pre-eminence of intellect 


Met., I, 2, 2, 1, p. 

** Met., II, 10, 2, 1, p. 250a. 

** Ibid., p. 250a-250b. 

** Met., I, 2, 2, 1, p. 94a; ibid., II, 6, 17, 2, p. 110b; ibid., IT, 10, 2, 1, 
p. 250b. 

* Met., I, 2, 15, 1, p. 289a-289b; Theol., I, 4, 1, p. 97. 
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or will. For just as radical will is not superior to radical intel- 
lect, so intellect is not superior to will, nor will to power, the 
three primalities of being. They all are so united together and 
so connected one with another that they are but one thing and 
constitute but one being.** Moreover, they also constitute one 
single principle of operation ad extra.** All the questions in 
dispute between the two schools, adds Campanella, can therefore 
be solved by distinguishing between res and realitas, which 
unfortunately they have failed to do.” 


vs. NON-BEING 


To the extreme opposite of being, according to Campanella, 
stands non-being. Between being and non-being there is nothing 
in common, since their very ideas are diametrically opposed 
one to another. To be sure, in all oppositions there is at least 
some sort of an agreement between the two things‘ inasmuch 
as they both are beings. But between being and non-being even 
such an agreement is impossible. Further, there is nothing 
that can serve as a medium between them; for they differ in 
everything. This difference is the metaphysical basis for the 
principle of non-contradiction.” 

In spite of their radical opposition, Campanella says, being 
and non-being are found together in created things; for they 
are the principles, or rather pro-principles, of all finite beings.” 
All things are in effect composed of an affirmation and a nega- 

*? Met., II, 6, 11, 6, p. 89a. 

** Met., I, 2, 2, 3, p. 98a; itbid., II, 10, 3, 1, p. 252a: “ Indivisa sunt ad 
extra Primalitatum opera.” 

**° Cf. Met., I, 2, 3, 9, p. 133b where Campanella discusses the distinction 
among the primalities of being and the attributes of God, and concludes 
the discussion by saying: “sic omnes quaestiones dissolvuntur inter 
Scotistas et Thomistas, qui inter rem et realitatem distinguere perperam 
non satagerunt.” Campanella fails to consider that the distinction between 
res and realitas is precisely the basis for Scotus’ formal distinction. 


°° Met., I, 1, 9, Def. Metaph., p. 79b; ibid., I, 2, 3, 4, p. 109a. 
*: Met., I, 1, 9, Def. Metaph., p. 78a; ibid., II, 6, 12, 3, p. 95a. 
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tion. Affirmation is finite and means being; negation is infinite 
and means non-being. Thus man is essentially and necessarily a 
rational animal, which is a limited entity; but he is also essen- 
tially and necessarily a non-ass, a non-stone, a non-God, and 


* Such a composition 


so forth, which is an infinite nonentity.’ 
of being and non-being gives rise to something that is neither 
pure being nor non-being, as instanced once more in man, who 
on the one hand is not nothing, and on the other hand is not 
being absolutely. He is this being, or a certain being. How 
does he happen to be just a certain being and not all beings? 
Because non-being, no less than being, makes him to be so. 
More precisely, it is not being as such that makes him limited 
and modified; for being as such is infinite and immense like 
God. What makes him limited is non-being. Should man not 
participate in nothingness, he would be all things. He would 
be omnipotent, omniscient, and omnivolent like God himself.” 

However, Campanella remarks, one should not conceive the 
composition of being and non-being as the union or mingling of 
two things. It is not a physical, but a metaphysical and tran- 
scendental composition.** We might question the possibility 
of a composition of an affirmation and a negation, being and 
non-being, on the ground that a composition means the putting 
together of at least two realities, whereas non-being is the nega- 
tion of reality. Campanella does not conceal the difficulty, 
and attempts an explanation of it which helps clarify his notion 
of non-being. 


When we compose things of being and non-being, we may seem to 
conceive nothingness as something positive. In this we are both wrong 
and wise. We are wrong, because nothingness does not exist in reality; 
we are wise, because, like God, we make use of nothingness as though 
it were something really existing. Man, for example, is not as ass; 


°° Met., II, 6, 3, 1, p. lla. 
°° Met., II, 6, 3, 2, p. 12a. 
Met., II, 6, 3, 3, p. 13a; ibid., pp. 13b-14a. 
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but this is not just because he is rational. Indeed, humanity is not the 
only God-given thing; there is also “ angeleity,” “ asineity,” and “ stone- 
ness.” Hence, the lack of “stoneness” in man is neither from God 
nor from man’s power to reason; it is from the distinction of rationality 
from “ stoneness,” “ angeleity,” and other things alike. This distinction 
is the influx of non-being.”® 


In other words, it is true that essentially speaking non-being 
is not a reality, since it is of its very nature not to be. In this 
sense we can never say that non-being enters to compose things. 
Man, to use Campanella’s example, can never be said to be 
composed of humanity and non-humanity, because the two terms 
are contradictory of one another, the latter taking away what 
is posited by the former. But we may consider non-being in the 
existential order as that which limits a finite being and separates 
it from other finite beings by removing their entity from it. 
In this sense non-being enters to constitute a finite being as a 
metaphysical principle, for it posits, as it were, the non-being 
of all other finite beings by which a being is surrounded. Hence 
man can be said to be composed of his own being and of the 
non-being of an ass, a stone, and infinite other things, insofar 
as this non-being actually limits his own entity as a man.” 


In a further attempt to explain non-being, Campanella dis- 
tinguishes between pure nothing (nthitlum simpliciter) and 
nothing as a negation of the entity of a thing (nthtlum secundum 
quid). Pure nothing never existed, unless we want to admit 
that all beings, including God, have come from nothing. In 
fact, pure nothing means absolute negation of being. Had pure 
nothing existed, God, who is pure being, would never have 
existed. Had God never existed, the world would never have 
come into existence either. Thus, when we say that the world 


** Met., II, 6, 3, 3, p. 13a. 

** This represents essentially Campanella’s teaching as it is contained 
in the following texts: Met., II, 6, 12, 1, p. 94a; ibid., II, 6, 3, 5, p. 15a; 
ibid., II, 6, 3, 6, p. 16b. 
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was created from nothing, we simply mean that its being suc- 
ceeded upon its non-being, or that the world was made without 
any preexisting matter.”’ 

From pure nothing one must distinguish relative nothingness, 
which is the essence of a thing prior to its actual existence.” 
This explains why God, who is pure existence, does not admit 
of nothingness.*” This also provides the reason for saying that 
the non-being of finite things preceded their being; otherwise 
they already would have been something even before coming 
into existence.’”° 

Where was the non-being of the world before creation? Had 
it been in God, then God was composed of being and non-being; 
had it been outside God, then God was limited by non-being. 
Campanella answers this question by stating that the non-being 
from which the world was made was neither in God, nor outside 
God. It was not in God, because God is the fecundity of all 
entity and does not admit of any non-being. In His essence 
and mind the world was already pre-existent in the most eminent 
manner, Just as it exists now and will exist forever. It:was not 
outside God, because God could not be limited by non-being. 
Hence non-being was nowhere, for such is the nature of non- 
being, not to be anything and not to be anywhere. In God, 
however, there was causally and radically the creating, govern- 
ing, and sovereign power, so that the non-being of the world 


*' Met., II, 6, 3, 7, p. 16a. 

" Met., II, 6, 3, 3, p. 13a: “essentia quaelibet cuiuslibet rei absque 
existentia est nihilum.” 

Ibid. 

'°° Ibid. The following scheme may help to illustrate Campanella’s notion 
of the different types of non-being. 


Pure nothing — absolute nothingness 
Essentially 
NON-BEING < Relative nothing——possible essence 


| Existentially—Entity of other things vs. a particular 
existing being 
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merely meant in Him the lack of an exterior and actual 
sovereignty over the world itself. This kind of sovereignty 
constitutes only a logical relation in God; in creatures it intro- 
duces a real relation.” 

It should be noted, however, that God is in no way the 
efficient and effusive cause of the non-being of created things. 
He is merely His permissive and ordinative cause. Evidently 
God, the absolute being, cannot effuse the non-being which He 
does not possess. In concrete, by creating man as a rational 
being, God does not deprive man, so to speak, of the essence of 
a stone and of an ass, but simply allows him to be the non-being 
of a stone and of an ass.*°* 

Two more questions are raised by Campanella in connection 
with his doctrine of non-being. One concerns the intelligibility 
of non-being and the other the possibility of a composition 
between an infinite non-being and a finite being, such as it is 
found in created things. For on the one hand, he asserts, non- 
being is terminated by being; on the other hand, it is infinite.’” 
As to the intelligibility of non-being, we are told that this is 
only possible in terms of being itself, since no species of nothing- 
ness can ever be obtained. By totally removing being we simply 


4 


obtain its opposite, which is non-being.’** Thus we know the 


non-being of man in the beast of burden by removing its being 


368 


from man, just as we know darkness through ligh In so 


doing, we attribute to non-being an essence and existence of 


reason whereby it becomes intelligible."°’ Likewise, we form 


propositions about nothing as though it were really something, 


1 Met., Il, 6, 3, 7, pp. 16a-16b and 17a. 
198 Met., II, 6, 3, 2, p. 12b. 
8 Met., Il, 6, 3, 7, p. 17b: “nihilum ab ente terminari asserimus ex 
una parte, ex altera vero infinitum esse.” 
16 Met., II, 6, 3, 5, p. 15b. 
16 Met., II, 6, 3, 5, p. 14a. | 
1°¢ Met., I1, 6, 3, 7, p. 17a-17b; ibid., II, 6, 3, 5, p. 14a. 
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and despite the fact that truth is a property of being, these 
propositions are true.*®’ 

The second point at issue, namely, the apparent contradiction 
involved in the composition of an infinite non-being with a 
finite being, presents a more serious problem. To avoid any 
misunderstanding, it should be emphasized that we are not con- 
cerned here with a composition of pure nothing (nihilum 
simpliciter) and a finite being; for pure nothing as such excludes 


°* Neither are we con- 


the presence of any entity whatsoever.’ 
cerned with a composition of relative nothingness (nthilum 
secundum quid) in the essential order with a finite being; for 
relative nothingness, which in Campanella’s system is the 
essence of a thing prior to its existence, does not enter into 
the composition of any actual being. What we are here con- 
cerned with is something that has an actual bearing on the 
existential order, i. e., the composition of an infinite non-being 
with a finite being in existing realities. This is the point at 
issue, and this Campanella tries to illustrate by means of an 
analogy. Just as we can conceive a line stretching from the 
center of the earth beyond the circumference of the sky im 
infinitum, so, he says, man, like any other creature, is nothing 
but a little dot where infinite non-being is terminated. Man is 
in effect the negation of an infinite number of other things 
and of God Himself, being surrounded, as he is, by an infinite 
non-being.’** This explanation, however unsatisfactory it may 
be, has the advantage of representing Campanella’s effort to 
establish on a rational basis his Platonist doctrine of finite 


1°" Theol., I, 12, 1, p. 254: “ Non quidem potest concipi nihilum a nobis, 
nisi per ens: idcirco formamus propositiones de eo tanquam de ente, et 
cum dico: verum est nihilum non esse, ly verum non de nihilo dicitur 
quatenus nihilum, sed quatenus a nobis concipitur per speciem entis, et 
sic est ens rationis. Et sic formantur de eo propositiones etiam verae, 
cum tamen verum de solo ente dicatur.” 

1° Met., II, 6, 3, 3, p. 13b: “ ubi est aliqua entitas non est purum nihil, 
quippe cum nihilo ens sit admistum, et non purum.” 
2° Met., II, 6. 3, 7, p. 17a-17b. 
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being and infinite non-being,’*® which he substitutes for the 
Aristotelian theory of act and potency. 

By raising non-being to the rank of a metaphysical component 
of finite things, Campanella develops a theory of non-being and 
its primalities parallel to that of being. Non-being, he claims, 
is constituted of impotence (tmpotentia), insipience or ignor- 
ance (insipientia), and dislike or hatred (dtsamor, odium) as 


“ In fact, what does not exist at all, 


of its three primalities.’ 
has no power, knowledge, or love; it has only their opposites. 
Since, however, non-being can only be understood through being, | 
one can say that non-being has power, knowledge, and will not 
to be, not to exist, not to operate, not to receive, and so forth. 
The more of being a thing has, the more of power, knowledge, 
and love it has; the less of being a thing has, the less of power, 
knowledge, and love it has, and consequently, the more of 
impotence, ignorance, and hatred. Thus, the composition of 
the primalities of being and non-being in creatures is in direct 
proportion to their amount of entity and nonentity.*” 

As it is of the essence of non-being not to be, so it is of its 
primalities. Like non-being, they have an existence of their 
own to the extent that they deny and remove being."* The 
primalities of non-being are also called principles, i. e., prin- 
ciptum impotestativum, principium incognitivum, and prin- 
ciptum involitiwum, and have as their objects nonexistence, 
falsity, and negation or privation of goodness. From these non- 
being, falsehood, and evil are derived.’** Evil, to confine our- 
selves to this last, may be considered absolutely and relatively. 


1° Cf, Plato’s Sophist, 256e. 

11 Met., I, 1, 9, Def. Metaph., p. 78a; ibid., I, 2, 2, 4, p. 99b; ibid., IT, 
6, 12, 1, p. 04a. 

118 Met., II, 6, 12, 1, p. 94a. 

118 Met., II, 6, 12, 2, p. 95a. 

4 Of. Met., Il, pp. 97-107 for an extensive treatment of the objects of 
the primalities of non-being alongside the corresponding objects of the 
primalities of being. 
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Absolutely speaking, it is the object of unwillingness (noluntas) ; 
relatively speaking, it is either an imperfection by excess or 
defect, or a privation. As such, evil cannot be the object of 
desire, for it is nothing. It is therefore the object of inappetency, 
the third constitutive principle of non-being. It is because of 
their mixture with evil that things are bad.** 

The doctrine of non-being is Campanella’s solution to the 
problem of limitation and multiplicity of finite beings. It aims, 
in ultimate analysis, at explaining the celebrated antinomy of 
the one and the many, and by implication, the so-called paradox 
of being and becoming.’*® His standpoint represents the neces- 
sary outcome of his rejection of the monistic system of Par- 
menides and the Eleatie school, according to which everything 
that exists is one, absolute, and immutable being; of the dynamic 
theory of Heraclitus, who reduces all reality to change and 
becoming; and of the dualistie theory of Aristotle, who explains 
both being and becoming through act and potency. 

To sum up the results of our inquiry, the following points 
may be stated. 

First, being is for Campanella the object of metaphysics, and 
always means something existing within or outside our mind. 


1 Met., II, 6, 15, 3, p. 105a, The following scheme will represent Campa- 
nella’s doctrine of being and non-being. 


PRIMALITIES PRINCIPLES OnJsecTs 
Power Potential Existence — Being 

BEING Knowledge Cognitive Truth —True ONE 
Love or Will Volitive Goodness —Good 


Impotence Impotential Non-existence —Non-being 


NON-BEING Ignorance Ignoring Falsity — Falsehood 
Hatred or Unwilling Lack of —Evil 
Unwillingness goodness 
Infinite Being—Gon; finite being and infinite non-being—CreaTures. 
In Met., II, 6, 12, 3, pp. 95b-06a Campanella makes it clear that 
non-being and its first primality, impotence, are responsible for change 
and mutation in things. 
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Second, there is no real distinction between essence and exist- 
ence in creatures, just as there is no real distinction between 
essence and existence in God, for existence is but a mode of 
essence. However, there is a real distinction in creatures between 
essence and the so-called extrinsic existence, or that type of 
existence which means the particular circumstances and environ- 
ment wherein an essence happens to be in the physical world. 


Third, being as predicated of God and creatures is neither an 
equivocal nor a univocal concept, but a concept which is analog- 


ous by an analogy of proportionality and attribution. 


Fourth, all things, whether spiritual or material, consist 
ultimately, although in different degrees, of power, knowledge, 
and love as their transcendental principles. These are called 
primalities and are found in creatures as well as in God, of 
whom creatures are faint imitations. 


Fifth, whereas God is pure and infinite being, creatures are 
a composition of a finite being and an infinite non-being. Just as 
a creature is essentially and necessarily a particular and limited 
entity, so it also is essentially and necessarily the non-being of 
all other things and of God himself. Being and non-being 
concur to make up finite things not as physical components but 
as metaphysical principles. 


It is not the purpose of this article to evaluate these five 
positions, which constitute the backbone of Campanella’s meta- 
physics. However, if a judgment on them has to be passed, one 
may perhaps say that they evidently show a mind that is 
original and keen but also somewhat lacking in solidity and 
consistency. To construct a whole system of metaphysics on a 
concept of being modeled after the mystery of the Holy Trinity 
is no doubt a bold idea, but that is perhaps the best that can 
be said of it. The reality of things as we know them does not 
warrant such an a@ priori scheme. Again, it is difficult to conceive 
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how non-being, whose nature is “ not to be,” may enter a meta- 
physical composition with finite being and still keep its own 
nature. These are but two among the many observations that 
can be offered as guiding principles in an attempt to evaluate 
critically Campanella’s conception of reality. 


Siena College, 
Loudonville, N.Y. 
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Some Notes on a Figure in St. Thomas 


by W. W. Meissner, S.J. 


N KEEPING with the renewed interest manifested in St. 
Thomas’ treatment of the problem of analogy, it does not 
seem inappropriate to add some small consideration to the al- 
ready overwhelming wealth of material that has been produced 
on this subject. If conclusions and opinions are of little value, 
at least some compilation of pertinent texts shall have been 
accomplished and made more easily available to more adept and 
astute scholars. 

The problem of analogy is difficult and complex, and it is 
further complicated by the nature of St. Thomas’ treatment 
of the subject. His remarks on analogy are diffused and scattered 
throughout his works, and any study of his thought on this 
question demands that the pertinent texts be brought to light. 
There are also those who feel uneasy over the Cajetanian sys- 
tematization of St. Thomas’ doctrine on analogy.’ Whether 
his De Nominum Analogia represents an objective synthesis, 
or perhaps an oversimplified “ categorization,’ seems to be a 
point yet to be decided. In any case, increased importance has 
fallen to the work of collection and collation of the texts of St. 
Thomas. The purpose, then, of this paper is twofold: to gather 
the pertinent texts involving St. Thomas’ use of a particular 
example in explaining analogy, and to draw some simple conclu- 
sions that seem to urge themselves from an examination of these 
texts. 


*Cf. G. Klubertanz, S.J., Introduction to the Philosophy of Being (New 
York, 1955) p. 286. Fr. Klubertanz has also made some interesting remarks 
in a review in Tue New Scuo.asticism, XXIX (1955) 244-5. In the same 
issue Fr. Maurer’s article contains some interesting remarks on the 
traditional treatment of analogy, pp. 127-144. 
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We shall limit our concern in this paper to the use to which 
St. Thomas puts the figure of ‘health’ in application to his 
doctrine on analogy. The figure was not original to St. Thomas. 
Aristotle had used it in reference to the analogy of being.’ St. 
Thomas takes it up and applies it in number of places as an 
example to clarify what he means by analogous predication.’ 
Let us take up the consideration of these texts. The questions 

P q 
that concern us are obvious, but they are not so simple to answer. 
What is St. Thomas trying to say when he uses this example ¢ 
Does he always mean the same thing? Are we justified in inter- 
preting this ‘sanitas’ figure as always representative of the 
same kind of analogous predication? Or should we look for 
greater subtlety in St. Thomas’ thought ? 

There seems to be evidence in his use of the ‘ sanitas’ figure 
that St. Thomas did not conceive of it as associated with one, 
particular, invariable meaning. He rather uses it as a handy 
example of proportion which he variously applies in different 
senses as they are called for in different contexts. Although there 
may be more uses than those we will be able to point out, it 
seems safe to conclude that St. Thomas applies this figure in 
at least two different ways. In each of them, he seems to be 
pointing to something different. 

The first and earliest application * of the ‘ sanitas’ figure 

* Cf. Metaphysics, XI, 1060b31-1061a18. Also J. Owens, The Doctrine of 
Being in the Aristotelian Metaphysics (Toronto, 1951) pp. 55-58. 

* The texts in which St. Thomas uses the figure of ‘ health’ to illustrate 
an application of his doctrine of analogy are for convenience gathered in 
the Appendix at the end of this article, The majority of the translations are 
awkward and are of little more help than the original Latin. I have taken 
the liberty of offering my own translations with the exception of the texts 
from the De Veritate, in which case I have made use of the translation 
of R. W. Mulligan, 8. J., J. V. MeGlynn, 8. J. and R. W. Schmidt, 8. J. in 
Truth (Chicago, 1952-54). The texts are arranged in chronological order 
following the opinion pf M. Grabmann as found in “ Die Werke des hi. 
Thomas von Aq.,” Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 


XXII (1949). 
*It is interesting to note that this use of the ‘sanitas’ figure to point 
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is that in which he indicates the relations of many things to one. 
In this predication the same name can be applied to different 
subjects, each with a different meaning. Yet the predication is 
not purely equivocal in as much as each subject is in one way 
or another related to the same thing. In this way we can predi- 
cate ‘health’ of animal, urine, food, medicine, ete., because 
each one is somehow related to one and the same ‘health.’ ° 
Thomas also refers to the same sort of analogy when he uses the 
example in connection with the analogy “ according to intention, 
but not according to being.” * In several places he is careful 
to point out the various relations that are involved in the figure. 
He tells us that medicine is called healthy because it is the cause 
of health. An animal is healthy because it is a subject of health, 
i. e., in which health is a proper disposition. Urine is called 
healthy since it is a sign of health in an animal. Diet is healthy 
if it conserves health. These relationships are reiterated several 
times,’ and in each case St. Thomas has in mind the relation of 
the one and the many. 

An important point to notice here is that St. Thomas never 
applies this conception of analogy to the analogy that applies 
between God and creatures. In every case that he has occasion 
to mention the ‘ sanitas’ figure, he is careful to distinguish the 
many-to-one context from a different context in which he applies 


up a relation of many to one seems to predominate in the earlier works, 
i.e., those which antedate the De Potentia, The controversy over the 
dating of some of the texts that are involved ought not concern us here 
in as much as St. Thomas uses this application fairly constantly throughout 
his works. In his later works he seems to have begun to use the figure 
in other applications than the many-to-one, but the many-to-one occurs 
along with them. ‘ 

*Cf. De Principiis Naturae, in Appendix, Text iii. 

*Cf. I Sent., 19, 5, 2 ad 1, in Appendix, Text ii. 

* Various explanations of the figure can be found in the following texts 
which are cited in the Appendix: De Div. Nom., I, 3; De Prin. Nat., c. 6; 
I Sent., 19, 5, 1 sol; De Ver., I, 2; I, 4; XXI, 4 ad 2; Sum. cont. Gent., 
I, 34; Meta., V, 8; XI, 3; I Ethics, 7; Summa Theol., I, 13, 2; 5; 6; 10; 
- 16, 1 ad 3; 6; 7; I-II, 20, 3 ad 3; De Virt. in Com., 12 ad 5. 
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the same figure to the relation between God and creatures. He 
states very clearly that any predication of God and creatures 
is not made after the manner of many things related to one, but 
rather of one thing to another.” 

In many of those cases, then, where Thomas applies the 
‘ sanitas ’ figure, his intention is to point to the fact that among 
the analogates there are proportions of various kinds to one 
common prime analogate. The perfection that is involved is 
possessed properly and primarily by the prime analogate. In 
terms of the figure, it is from the health in an animal’s body 
that urine and medicine are called healthy by an extrinsic 
denomination. The health of medicine and of urine is none 
other than the health which is properly in the animal, which 
the urine signifies and the medicine brings about.’ 

The manner in which St. Thomas applies this conceptualiza- 
tion of the ‘sanitas’ figure seems to indicate that he asso- 
ciated it with predication by extrinsic denomination. This 
many-to-one context of the figure reduces to the traditional 
analogy of attribution. As we shall see, the ‘ sanitas’ figure 
itself does not always imply extrinsic denomination and there- 
fore does not always represent the analogy of attribution. St. 
Thomas points out * that a thing can be denominated with 
reference to something else in two ways: when the reference 
itself is the meaning of the denomination, as in the case of the 
predication of ‘ healthy’ of urine, whereby we mean that the 


il 


urine “ serves as a sign of the health of an animal”; * or, the 


second way, when the reference is not the meaning of the denomi- 
nation, but its cause. So, when perfections are predicated of 
God and creatures, the predication according to Thomas does 


*Cf. Sum. cont. Gent., I, 34, in Appendix, Text xi. 

*Cf. Summa Theol., I-11, 20, 3 ad 3, in Appendix, Text xxi. 

*° Cf. De Ver., XXI, 4, ad 2, in Appendix, Text ix. 

Cf. ibid. “In such cases what is thus relatively denominated does not 
get its name from a form inherent in it, but from something extrinsic to 
which it is referred.” 
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not seem to be the same as that of the many-to-one figure of 
health. The reason, of course, is that there is an intrinsic perfec- 
tion in the secondary analogate by reason of which it is related 


to the prime analogate. 

This brings us to what seems to be a second usage that St. 
Thomas has for the ‘ sanitas’ figure in relation to analogy. In 
certain later texts, the ‘ sanitas’ figure begins to appear in what 


seems to be something of a new meaning.** No longer does St. 


Thomas persist in applying the figure in a many-to-one context, 
exclusive of any other usage. He begins to use it as exemplifying 
the relation of one thing to another. The ‘ health’ of an animal 
is related to the ‘ health’ of medicine as an effect is related to 
its cause. The medicine is the cause of the health that is in the 
animal. ‘The terms remain the same, but the figure has changed. 
It is no longer the analogy of a sign and a cause (urine and 
medicine) to one and the same thing; it is the analogy of a 
cause to its effect that we are now dealing with.” 


'* This new meaning can be seen in the following texts: De Ver., I, 2; 
II, 11; XXI, 4 ad 2; De Pot., VII, 6; Sum. cont. Gent., I, 34; Summa 
Theol., 1, 13, 2; 5; 16, 1 ad 3; 6; 7; I-II, 20, 3 ad 3. 

‘* EK, Gilson’s remarks on this point are sufficiently pertinent to demand 
quotation. See Le Thomisme (Paris, 1944) p. 154: “Telle que saint 
Thomas la concoit, l’analogie, ou proportion, se rencontre dans deux cas 
principaux. Dans le premier de ces cas, plusiers choses ont rapport a 
une autre, bien que leurs rapports a cette autre soient différents. On dit 
alors qu’il y a analogie entre les noms de ces choses, parce qu’elles ont toutes 
rapport & la méme chose. Par exemple on parle d’une médicine saine, 
d’une urine saine. Une urine est saine parce qu’elle est signe de santé; 
une médicine est saine parce qu’elle est cause de santé. I! y a donc analogie 
entre tout ce qui est saine, en quelque sens que ce soit, parce que tout 
ce qui est saine l’est par rapport a l'état de santé d'un étre vivant. Dans 
le deuxieme cas il ne s’agit plus de analogie, ou proportion, qui unit 
plusieurs choses entre elles parce qu’elles ont toutes rapport a une seule, 
mais de l’analogie qui relie une chose & une autre, & cause du rapport 
qui les unit. Par example, on parle d’une médicine saine et d’une personne 
saine, parce que cette médicine cause la santé de cette personne. Ce 
n’est plus ici l’analogie du signe et de la cause d’une méme chose (l’urine 
et un médicament), mais bien l’analogie de la cause et son effet. Bien 
entendu, lorsqu’on dit qu’une médicine est saine, on ne pretend pas qu’elle 
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St. Thomas clearly draws the line between these two applica- 
tions of the ‘ sanitas’ figure.** He says that analogous predica- 
tion can be had in two ways: first, by the diverse proportions of 
many things to one, which is the first use of the ‘ sanitas’ figure 
that we have already pointed out. The second way is had when 
one thing has a proportion to another. Such is the case when 
we predicate health of an animal and of medicine, since the 
medicine is the cause of the health which is in the animal. 

We have already seen that there is no text in which St. 
Thomas indicates that the analogy between God and creatures 
is of the many-to-one variety. The crux, of course, of the distine- 
tion between these two uses of the ‘ sanitas’ figure which we 
are considering lies in the application that St. Thomas makes 
of it in his exposition of the doctrine of analogous predication 
between God and creatures. Whereas he never uses the figure 
in its many-to-one context, he does not hesitate to use it in its 
one-to-another context. We must remember that analogy for 


and that 


St. Thomas was simply proportion or resemblance, 
when he uses examples to help us understand what he is talking 
about, he is not concerned with the nature of the terms involved, 
but rather with the fact of the relation and the light that it 
sheds on the particular kind of analogous predication he is 
treating. So, he avoids the use of the ‘ sanitas’ figure in its 
many-to-one character to explain predication of God and crea- 
tures, because it implies that it is the same numerical perfection 
that all the subjects are sharing in, and for that reason the 


predication of the perfection is analogous. Obviously, such a 


soit en bonne santé: le terme ‘sain,’ n'est done pas purement univoque 
au reméde et au malade. C’est en ce sens, precisement, que nous pouvons 
nommer Dieu a partir des ses eréatures. Dieu n'est pas plus bon, juste, 
sage, puissant, que n’est sain le reméde qui guerit. Pourtant, ce que nous 
nommons bien, justice, sagesse, puissance, est certainement en Dieu, 
puisque Dieu en est la cause,” 

* Cf. Summa Theol., I, 13, 5, in Appendix, Text xv. 

"Cf. J. Anderson, The Bond of Being (St. Louis, 1954) p. 15. 
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position would be false, for in the case of ‘ being,’ God and 
creatures are truly beings. The act of existing of every creature 
is distinct and separate from that of the Creator, and the analogy 
which exists between them is predicated by reason of the relation 
that the creature has to his Creator, not because as beings they 
are separately related to some third element.** Apart from this 
application of the ‘ sanitas’ figure, St. Thomas is clearly aware 
of the importance of this distinction. He eliminates the analogy 
of many-to-one from consideration in the case of God and 
creatures: 


... but there are two kinds of analogy. One is by way of agreement 
in some one thing which belongs to them in primary and secondary 
senses (per prius et posterius); and this analogy cannot be between 
God and creatures, as neither can univocity. The other analogy is that 
in which one thing imitates another as far as it can, but does not 
perfectly attain it; and this is the analogy of creature to God.’ 


What are we to conclude from this investigation? The first 
conclusion that we are compelled to accept is that St. Thomas 
had no intention of restricting the application of this ‘ sanitas ’ 
figure to any one kind of analogy. He applies it as an example 
of a well known and easily understood relation. In one usage he 
points to a multiplicity of relations to one term or “ analogon.”’ 
In the other usage he conceives of it as applied to a relation 


between two things, as between God and creatures. There is 


no justification for a systematic reduction to one interpretation.” 


* Cf. Sum. cont. Gent., 1, 34, in Appendix, Text xi; also Summa Theol., 
I, 13, 5, Text xv. 

**] Sent., 35, 1, 4. Another very clear and helpful text in which St. 
Thomas treats the distinction involved here, although not in terms of the 
‘sanitas’ figures, is that of De Pot., VII, 7. 

"Cf. Cajetan, The Analogy of Names, transl. by E. Bushinski and 
H. Koren (Pittsburgh, 1953) p. 15: “ Analogous by attribution are those 
things which have a common name, and the notion signified by this name 
is the same with respect to the term but different as regards the relation- 
ships to this term. For example, the name healthy is common to medicine, 
urine and animal, but the notion of all insofar as they are healthy expresses 
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The second conclusion follows from this: it is necessary, as is 
so often the case with St. Thomas, to examine the meaning of 
each particular instance of the ‘sanitas’ figure and to decide 
in that specific context what St. Thomas’ meaning is. The 
crucial point in determining that meaning seems to be the 
extrinsic-intrinsic status of the predicated perfeetion, that is to 
say, whether the perfection concerned is intrinsic to only one, 
and therefore extrinsic to the other analogate, or whether the 
perfection is intrinsic to both. The ‘ sanitas’ figure of itself 
need not indicate either extrinsic or intrinsic determination, 
but it is of itself undetermined. The determination of its 
meaning must be supplied from the proper and particular 
context in which it is found. 


APPENDIX 


The following are the texts in which St. Thomas applies the ‘ sanitas’ 
figure to his doctrine of analogy: 
i I Sent., 19,5, 1. (1254-56) 

“ Moreover, since in a thing there is both quiddity and esse, truth 
is founded in the esse of the thing rather than in its quiddity; just 
as the name ‘ being’ is based on the act of existing, so the relation 
of conformity, in which formal truth consists, is fulfilled in the very 
operation of the mind which receives the esse of the thing as it is 
through a certain likeness to it. And so I say that the esse of a 
thing is the cause of truth in as much as it is in the mind. But 
on the other hand formal truth is primarily found in the mind 
rather than in the thing: so hot and cold and the other causes of 


different relationships to one term, namely, health.” Cajetan makes the two 
uses that we have pointed out equivalent. He identifies the ‘ sanitas’ figure 
with his analogy of attribution. It is possible that he has simplified for 
the sake of system and thus eliminated a basic kind of analogy from 
the doctrine of St. Thomas. As far as Cajetan is concerned, the only 
analogy between God and creatures is that of proportionality. As we 
see it, it is clear that St. Thomas does not always use proportionality 
as the basis of predication of God and creatures. What kind of analogy 
is it? It is not the analogy of inequality, since this analogy involves generic 
predication. But “being” is not a genus, nor do God and creatures fall 
within the same genus. Nor can it be the analogy of attribution, for this 
position would involve the contradiction of several important texts of 
St. Thomas. 
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health are causes of health as it is in an animal, and yet the 
animal is primarily called healthy, and the signs and causes of 
health are called healthy by way of analogy to the health which is 
predicated of the animal, So then, I say that truth is primarily 
said of the truth in the mind. It is said of spoken words in so far 
as they are the sign of that truth, and of the thing in as much as 
it is the cause.” 


I Sent., 19,5, 2 ad 1. (1254-56) 

“To the first objection, it must be said that anything can be 
predicated analogously in three ways: either according to the inten- 
tion only, and not according to the existence; and this is the case 
when one intention is referred to many in primary and. secondary 
senses, yet it has no existence except in one of them; so the intention 
of health is referred to animal, urine and diet in different ways 
in primary and secondary senses; yet it is not according to different 
ways of existing since health is really only in the animal, Or, 
according to existence and not according to intention; and this 
happens when many things share equally in one common meaning, 
but the common meaning does not exist in all of them as a single 
intelligibility, as all bodies share in the meaning of corporeity. And 
so the logician, who only considers meanings, says that this name of 
body is predicated of all bodies univocally: but the existence of this 
nature does not have the same intelligibility in corruptible bodies 
as in incorruptible bodies, And so, to the metaphysician and the 
philosopher of nature, who consider things according to their exist- 
ence, neither this name ‘body’ nor anything else is predicated 
univocally of corruptibles and incorruptibles, as is evident in 10 
Metaphysics, from the works of the Philosopher and his Commen- 
tator. Or, according to intention and according to existence; this 
is when something neither shares in a common meaning nor in 
existence; so being is predicated of substance and accident; and 
in such things, there ought to be a common nature in each of the 
things of which it is predicated, but differing by reason of greater 
or less perfection. And likewise I say that truth and goodness and 
other such terms are predicated analogously of God and His creatures. 
And so, all these things ought properly to be in God according to 
His existence, and in creatures by reason of greater or less perfec- 
tion. From this it follows that since both cannot exist by one act 
of existence there are diverse truths.” 


De Principiia Naturae, 6. (1255) 

“|. To understand this, moreover, we ought to know that some- 
thing can be predicated of many in three ways: univocally, equi- 
vocally, and analogously. Univocal predication is had when some- 
thing is predicated according to the same name and according to the 
same meaning, that is, the definition, as ‘animal’ is predicated 
of a man and an ass. Both are called animals, and each is an 
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animated sensitive substance, which is the definition of animal. Some- 
thing is predicated equivocally which is predicated of things by 
the same name but diverse meanings, as ‘dog’ of a dog and 
of a star, but it agrees only in name and not in definition or 
meaning; for that which is signified by a name is the definition, 
as is said in 4 Metaphysics, Something is analogously predicated 
which is predicated of many things whose meanings and definitions 
are diverse but are attributed to some one identical thing, as health 
is predicated of the body of an animal, of urine and of a drink, but 
it does not signify completely the same thing in each case, It is 
predicated of urine as of a sign of health, of a body as its subject, 
of drink as its cause; but nevertheless, all these meanings are 
attributed to one end, that is, health.” 


De Veritate, I, 2. (1256-59) 


“When a predicate is used primarily and secondarily of many 
things, it is not necessary that that which is the cause of the others 
receive the primary predication of the common term, but rather 
that in which the meaning of the common term is first fully verified. 
For example, healthy is primarily predicated of an animal, for it 
is in an animal that the nature of health is first found in its fullest 
sense. But in as much as medicine causes health, it is also said 
to be healthy. Therefore since truth is said of many things in a 
primary and secondary sense, it ought to be primarily said of that 
in which its full meaning is found... .” 


De Veritate, I, 4. 


“From our previous discussion it is clear that truth is properly 
found in the human or divine intellect, as health is found in an 
animal. In things, however, truth is found because of a relation to 
intellect—just as health is said to be in things other than animals 
in so far as they bring about or preserve animal health. Truth, 
therefore, is properly and primarily in the divine intellect. In the 
human intellect, is exists properly but secondarily; in things it 
exists improperly and secondarily, for it exista there only because 
of a relation to either one of the two truths just mentioned.” 

De Veritate, II, 11, obj. 6. 

“ All analogates are such that either one is placed in the defini- 
tion of another—as substance is placed in the definition of accident, 
and act in the definition of potency—or the same thing is placed 
in the definition of both—as the health of an animal is placed in 
the definition of healthy, which is predicated of urine and food, 
since one is the sign of this health and the other conserves it. But 
God and creatures are not related in this manner: one is not placed 
in the definition of the other, nor is something identical placed 
in the definition of each, even on the supposition that God could 
be defined. Therefore it seems that nothing can be predicated analog- 
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ously of God and creatures, As a consequence, any term predicated 
of both of them is used only equivocally.” 

“ Ad 6. That argument is valid in regard to community of analogy 
taken according to a definite relation of one thing to another. In 
that case, one thing must be put into the definition of the other, 
as substance is put into the definition of accident or as one thing 
is put into the definition of two other things because both are predi- 
cated with reference to it, as substance is put into the definition 
of quantity and quality.” 

De Veritate, Il, 11. 

“. . . Consequently, it must be said that knowledge is predicated 
neither entirely univocally nor purely equivocally of God’s knowl- 
edge and ours. Instead, it is predicated analogously, or, in other 
words, according to a proportion. Since an agreement according to 
proportion can happen in two ways, two kinds of community can be 
noted in analogy. There is a certain agreement between things 
having a proportion to each other from the fact that they have a 
determinate distance between each other or some other relation to 
each other, like the proportion that the number two has to unity 
in so far as it is the double of unity. Again an agreement is occasion- 
ally noted not between two things which have a proportion between 
them, but rather between two related proportions—for example, 
six has something in cémmon with four because six is two times 
three, just as four is two times two, The first agreement is one of 
proportion; the second, of proportionality. 

“ We find something predicated analogously of two realities accord- 
ing to the first type of agreement when one of them has a relation 
to the other, as when being is predicated of substance and accident 
because of the relation which accident has to substance, or as when 
healthy is predicated of urine and animal because urine has some 
relation to the health of an animal, Sometimes, however, a thing 
is predicated analogously according to the second type of agreement, 
as when sight is predicated of bodily sight and of the intellect 
because understanding is in the mind as sight is in the eye. 

“In those terms predicated according to the first type of analogy. 
there must be some definite relation between the things having some- 
thing in common analogously. Consequently, nothing can be predi- 
cated analogously of God and creatures according to this type of 
analogy; for no creature has such a relation to God that through 
it the divine perfection could be determined, But in the other type 
of analogy, no definite relation is involved between the things which 
have something in common analogously, so there is no reason why 
some name can not be predicated analogously of God and creatures 
in this manner.” 


De Veritate, IX, 4 ad 5. 
“ Although it true that in natural things, whose effects are more 
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known to us than their causes, a sign is that which is posterior in 
nature, however the notion of a sign, even properly speaking, is 
not such that a sign need be prior or posterior in nature, but only 
that it must be known previously by us. For this reason, at times 
we take effects as signs of causes, as when we judge health from the 
pulse, and at other times we take causes as signs of effects, as we 
take the dispositions of heavenly bodies as signs of stormy weather 
and rain.” 


De Veritate, XXI, 4, obj. 2. 

“ The answer was given that the reason why it happens that when 
we do not understand goodness in God there is no goodness in His 
creatures, is that the goodness of the creature is caused by the 
goodness of God, and not that the thing is formally denominated 
good by the goodness of God, On the contrary, whenever anything 
is denominated in a given way merely from its relation to something 
else, it is not so denominated from something inhering in it formally 
but from something outside it to which it is referred. Thus urine 
is called healthy because it is a sign of the health of an animal. 
It is not so denominated from any health inherent in it but from the 
animal’s health which it signifies. But a creature is called good in 
reference to the first goodness because everything is called good 
from the fact that it flows from the first good, as Boethius says. 
Hence the creature is not denominated good from any formal good- 
ness found in it but from the divine goodness.” 

“Ad 2. A thing is denominated with reference to something else 
in two ways: (i) This oceurs when the very reference itself is 
the meaning of the denomination. Thus urine is called healthy with 
respect to the health of an animal, For the meaning of “ healthy” 
as predicated of urine is ‘serving as a sign of the health of an 
animal.’ In such cases what is thus relatively denominated does not 
get its name from a form inherent in it but from something extrinsic 
to which it is referred, (ii) A thing is denominated with reference 
to something else when the reference is not the meaning of the 
denomination but its cause, For instance, air is said to be bright 
from the sun, not that the referring of the air itself to the sun is 
the brightness of the air, but because the placing of the air directly 
before the sun is the cause of its being bright. It is in this way 
that the creature is called good in reference to God, Consequently, 
the argument is not valid.” 


De Veritate, XXVII, 2 ad 5. 

“It is not out of keeping that something which is prior in reality 
should only posteriorly fulfill the notion of a particular name. Thus 
the cause of health is prior to health itself in the subject of health, 
and yet the term healthy signifies the one having health before it 
signifies the cause of health.” 
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Summa Contra Gentiles, I, 34. (1258-64) 


“So then it remains from what has been said that whatever is 
said of God and other things is predicated neither univocally, nor 
equivocally, but analogously, that is, according to an order or respect 
to some one thing. And this can happen in two ways: the first, 
when things have a respect to some one thing, as according to a 
respect to one health, an animal is called healthy inasmuch as it 
is its subject, medicine as bringing it about, food as maintaining it, 
and urine as its sign; the second is that in which there is an 
order or relation of two things, not to something else, but to one 
of them, as being is predicated of substance and accident according 
as an accident has a relation to substance and not because substance 
and accident are referred to any third thing. Names therefore of 
this kind are not predicated analogously of God and other things 
according to the first way; for then it would be necessary to posit 
something prior to God, but in the second manner. 

“In this sort of analogous predication, moreover, the same order 
is sometimes retained with respect to the name and with respect 
to reality, and sometimes not: for the order of the name follows the 
order of knowledge because it is the sign of intelligible conception. 
Now whenever that which is prior in reality is also prior in cogni- 
tion, then we have the same order both according to the meaning of 
the name and according to the nature of the reality. So, substance 
is naturally prior to accident since the substance is the cause of 
the accident; it is also prior in knowledge since substance is posited 
in the definition of accident; and therefore being is first predicated 
of substance rather than accident both by its nature and by the 
meaning of the name. But when that which is naturally prior is 
posterior in knowledge, then the analogues are not ordered the 
same way in reality as they are in the meaning of the name; just 
as the power of healing, which is in medicines, is naturally prior 
to the health which is in an animal, as cause is prior to effect. 
But since we know this power through its effects, so also we name 
it from those effects. And so it is that medicine is prior in reality, 
but health is predicated primarily of an animal. So therefore, 
because we arrive at the knowledge of God from other things, the 
reality represented by names predicated of God and creatures is 
primarily in God according to His own mode of being, but the 
meaning of the name is in Him posteriorly. Thus He is said to be 
named from His creatures.” 


De Divinis Nominibus, I, 3. (1260-68) 

“. . Effects are said to stand in relation to a cause if they ap- 
proach some likeness to it, as the lines proceeding from the middle 
point of a circle surround it, according to a certain likeness are derived 
from it. Moreover, some things can be found around something else, 
but that something else is because of the things which surround it; 
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so a column is because of the rest of the house. But God does not 
exist because of creatures, but just the opposite; and so he adds: 


.‘ And He is the cause of all things,’ in the manner of speaking in 


which medicine is said to be the cause of health, i.e., for the sake 
of health. Moreover, it happens for us that what is for the sake 
of an end, is the active cause of the end prior to it in generation; 
so medication is related to health.” 


De Potentia, VII, 6. (1265-67) 


“| . Therefore God is not said to be wise because he causes 
wisdom; but because He is wise, therefore He causes wisdom, And 
so Augustine says (lib, II de Doct. Chr., c. xxxii) that because God 
is good, we exist; and inasmuch as we exist, we are good. Further- 
more, it would follow from this argument that such names would 
be primarily predicated of creatures rather than of God; as health 
is predicated primarily of a healthy thing rather than of the thing 
which brings it about and is called healthy by reason of its causing 
health.” 


Summa Theologiae, I, 13, 2. (1266) 


“ Secondly, because it would follow that all names predicated of 
God would be predicated of Him secondarily: as healthy is predicated 
secondarily of medicine in as much as it signifies only that it is 
the cause of the health in an animal, which is called healthy in a 
primary sense.” 


Summa Theologiae, I, 13, 5. 


“. . . And this can oceur in two ways in names: either many 
have a proportion to one, as when health is predicated of medi- 
cine and urine . . . or when one has a proportion to another, as 
when health is predicated of medicine and an animal... . And 
in this way some predications are made of God and creatures 
analogously, and not purely equivocally, nor univocally. 

“ And that sort of community is halfway between pure equivocity 
and simple univocity, For in analogous predication, there is not 
ohne meaning as in univocal names; nor is the meaning completely 
diverse, as in equivocal names; but the name which is predicated 
of many in this way signifies diverse proportions to one thing: 
as health when predicated of urine signifies a sign of animal 
health, but when it is predicated of medicine, it signifies the cause 
of that health.” 


Summa Theologiae, I, 13, 6. 


“It is clear that in every name that is predicated of many things 
analogously, it is necessary that they be predicated in respect to 
one thing: and therefore, that one thing must be placed in the 
definition.of all of them. And since the meaning which the name 
signifies is the definition, as is said in 4 Metaphysics, it is necessary 
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that that name be primarily predicated of that which is placed in 
the definition of the others, and only secondarily of the others 
according to the order in which they more or less approach the 
first meaning: so healthy which is predicated of an animal falls 
in the definition of healthy which is predicated of medicine, 
which in turn is called healthy because it causes health in the 
animal; so also in the definition of healthy which is predicated 
of urine, which is called healthy in so far as it is the sign of the 
health of the animal.” 


xvii Summa Theologiae, I, 13, 10. 


“.. but in analogous names, the name taken according to one 
signification should be put into the definition of the same name 
taken in other significations. So, ‘being’ predicated of substance 
is placed in the definition of ‘ being’ as it is predicated of accident; 
and ‘healthy’ predicated of animal is placed in the definition of 
‘healthy’ as it is predicated of urine and medicine; for urine is a 
sign and medicine is a cause of the health which is in the animal.” 


xviii Summa Theologiae, I, 16, 1 ad 3. 


“With regard to the third objection, it is clear that although 
the truth of our intellect is caused by the thing, nevertheless it 
is not necessary that the meaning of truth be found primarily in 
the thing; as the meaning of health is not found first in medicine 
and then in an animal; for the power of medicine, not its health, 
causes health, since it is not an univocal agent. And likewise the 
existence of a thing and not its truth, causes truth in the intellect. 
And so the Philosopher says that thought and speech are true from 
the fact that the thing exists, not from the fact it is true.” 


xix Summa Theologiae, I, 16, 6. 

“In a certain sense there is one truth by which all things are 
true, and in a certain sense there is not. By way of evidence, it 
is clear that when anything is predicated univocally of many, it 
is found in each of them according to its proper definition, as 
‘animal’ is found in every species of animal. But when something 
is predicated analogously of many, it is found according to its proper 
definition in only one of them, from which the others are so de- 
nominated. Thus ‘healthy’ is predicated of animal and urine and 
medicine, not because health is only in the animal, but from the 
health of the animal we denominate medicine as healthy, inasmuch 
as it brings health about, and urine, inasmuch as it is a sign of 
that health. And although health is not properly in medicine nor 
in urine, nevertheless in both there is something by which the former 
causes and the latter signifies health.” 


xx Summa Theologiae, I, 16, 7. 


“The truth of enuntiable propositions is none other than the 
truth of the intellect. For an enuntiable is in the intellect and 
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also in the voice. Inasmuch as it is in the intellect, it has truth 
formally. But as it is im the voice, the enuntiable is called true 
if it signifies some truth of the intellect; not because of any truth 
existing in the enuntiable as in a subject. So urine is called healthy, 
not from any health that exists in it, but from the health of an 
animal which it signifies, Likewise it was said above (a. 1) that 
things are denominated as true from the truth of the intellect. 
And so if no intellect would be eternal, there would be no eternal 
truth. But because the divine intellect alone is eternal, only in it 
is truth eternal. And it does not follow from this that there is 
something beside God which is eternal: for the truth of the divine 
intellect is God Himself as we have already shown (a. 5).” 


Summa Theologiae, III, 20, 3 ad 3. (March, 1266) 


“With regard to the third objection, we might say that when 
something is derived from one thing to another as from a univocal 
cause, it is something other in both; as when a warm object is 
warmed, the heat of that which is warming is different numerically 
from the heat of that which is warmed, although they are specifically 
the same. But when something is derived from one thing to another 
by analogy or proportion, then it is only one numerically; as from 
the health which is in the body of an animal, is distributed health 
to medicine and urine; and the health of medicine and urine is 
none other than the health of the animal which medicine brings 
about and urine signifies. And in this way the good of exterior acts 
is derived from the good of the will, and conversely, that is, by 
the ordering of one to the other.” 


I Ethics, 7,n. 95. (1266-69) 

“In another way a single name can be predicated of many accord- 
ing to meanings which are not completely diverse, but rather 
agreeing in some one thing. Sometimes they are referred to one 
principle, as something is called military either because it is some- 
thing that a soldier uses, like a sword, or because it is his covering, 
like a cloak, or it is something he rides, like a horse. But some- 
times they agree in that they are referred to one end, as medicine 
is called healthy from the fact that it brings about health, diet 
from the fact that it conserves health, and urine because it is a 
sign of health.” 


De Virtutibus in Commune, 12 ad 5. (1269) 


“As for the fifth objection, it is clear that nothing prevents a 
thing from being the effective cause of another, which is in turn its 
final cause; so medicine is the effective cause of health, which is 
the end of the medicine, as the Philosopher says in the first book 
of the Ethics. Habits are therefore the effective causes of acts; but 
acts are the ends of habits; and therefore, habits are formally dis- 
tinguished by their acts.” 
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xxiv IV Metaphysics, 1, nn. 536, 537. (1268-72) 

“It is also clear that the thing to which diverse relations are 
referred in analogy is one numerically, and not just one in meaning, 
as is that which is designated by a univocal name. And so he says 
that although ‘ being’ is predicated in many ways, it is not predicated 
equivocally, but in respect to one thing; not to one thing which is 
one only in meaning, but which is one as a certain nature is one, 
And this is clear from the suceeding examples. 

“He firat gives an example of a case when many things are com- 
pared to one as to an end, as is clear in the case of this name 
‘healthy’ or ‘salubrious.’ For ‘healthy’ is not predicated uni- 
vocally of diet, medicine, urine and animal, For the meaning of 
‘healthy’ as it is predicated of diet consists in conserving health. 
As it is predicated of medicine, in bringing health about. As it is 
predicated of urine, it is the sign of health. As predicated of animal, 
it means that it is receptive or susceptive of health. So then every 
healthy thing is so named by reference to one and the same health. 
For it is the same health which the animal receives, the urine 
signifies, the medicine causes and the diet conserves.” 


V Metaphysics, 8, n. 879. 

“Things are analogously or proportionally one if they agree in 
that, this is related to that as that is to that. This can be taken 
in two ways: either in the way that two things have diverse relations 
to one, as healthy predicated of urine signifies the relation of a 
sign of health; predicated of medicine, it signifies the relation of 
cause in respect to the same health. Or it can be taken in the way 
that there is the same proportion of two things to diverse things, 
as tranquillity is related to the sea and serenity to the air, For 
tranquillity is the quiet of the sea and serenity the quiet of the air.” 


XI Metaphysics, 3, n. 2196. 

“ Both of these are said in diverse ways, but by reduction to some 
one thing. For a thing can be called medical in many ways, in as 
much as this is referred to medicine in this way and something else 
in another way. Healthy is also predicated in many ways in that 
one thing is related this way to health and another thing is related 
another way. Yet, the two of them are reduced to the same thing, 
but in diverse ways. So a conversation is called medical if it is 
of the science of medicine, Also a knife is called medical when it 
is of use to that same science as an instrument, And likewise, this 
is called healthy because it is a sign of health, as is the case with 
urine; something else, because it is a cause of health, like a medical 
potion. And so it is in other things which are predicated in: this 
way.” 


Saint Louis University, 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 


The Extent of Natural Philosophy 


by William H. Kane, O.P. 


[1k QUESTION of the relationship between the perennial 

philosophy of nature and modern science is one of great 
importance in educational practice. The. view which currently 
prevails in our schools is that these are distinct fields of knowl- 
edge and are sufficiently different to warrant their separation in 
the curriculum and to justify teaching them in distinet depart- 
ments to the same or even to different students. 

Among philosophers there is no general agreement on the 
question of the distinction and relationship of the various 
sciences. Even Thomistie philosophers disagree when they try 
to determine what St. Thomas taught on this point, and when 
they try to judge the validity of his teaching as they understand 
it. Some hold that natural philosophy is specifically distinct 
from modern experimental science but not from metaphysics, of 
which they say it is a special part.’ Others hold that the phi- 
losophy of nature is a distinet science, different both from meta- 
physics and from experimental science.? According to this view, 
natural philosophy treats of very basic and important questions 
concerning the principles, causes and properties of natural things 
in general, and of the human soul in particular, but is narrowly 
restricted to a generic knowledge of sensory things and cannot 
be extended to the explanation of specific details. These details 
are investigated by the methods of experimental science, which 
cannot uncover the basic principles and causes of things. Thus 


natural philosophy and natural seience mutually complement 


*Cf. A. Van Melsen, The Philosophy of Nature (Pittsburgh, 1953) p. 94. 
*Cf. J. Maritain, Philosophy of Nature (New York, 1951) p. 33. 
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each other, and should not be separated because each needs the 
other. 

It is generally acknowledged that Aristotle and St. Thomas 
did not distinguish sharply between natural philosophy and 
natural science. In many special treatises Aristotle tried to 
extend the methods of natural philosophy to the explanation of 
natural things in specific detail, but most authorities state that 
he did not succeed very well in the attempt. St. Thomas seems 
to have accepted the Aristotelian account of scientific knowledge 
in the strict sense of the term. He was aware that this kind of 
knowledge is difficult to attain in regard to sensory things, and 
that only a little had been attained in his day. Aristotle’s 
analysis of the requirements for scientific knowledge in general 
and for natural philosophy in particular is fairly well known, 
and so only a brief sketch of it will be given here.* The main 
purpose of this article is to consider the extent to which these 
requirements can be fulfilled in our expanding knowledge of 
natural things. In this way we may be able to understand a 
little better the relation between the ancient and the modern 
learning. 

ARISTOTLE’s ANALYSIS 


Scientific knowledge differs from ordinary knowledge in depth 
and “precision, in perfection, order and extent. One who pos- 
sesses scientific knowledge knows many things which are great 
and wonderful, and very difficult to understand, yet he knows 
them with certitude because he knows the reasons which explain 
them. We are convinced that we have scientific knowledge of 
something when we understand it in view of its proper prin- 


ciples, causes or elements. To know scientifically is to know 


the reason or cause why something is or is so, that it is the cause 
of this and no other, and that it cannot be otherwise. 
Knowledge of this kind is the fruit of demonstration, that 


* Aristotle, Post. Anal., I, chs. 1-14; 28. 
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is, of reasoning with principles which are true, first and immedi- 
ate, prior and better known than the conclusion, and causes 
of the conclusion. The principles must be true because scientific 
knowledge is of the knowable or existent; the non-existent lacks 
reasons to be, and cannot be known scientifically. ‘The prin- 
ciples must be first and immediate, because otherwise they would 
be demonstrable and would require demonstration. They must 
be prior and better know than the conclusion at least in the order 
of our knowledge, because the principles must exhibit to us a 
reason for our knowledge of the conclusion. Lut for perfect 
understanding the principles must state the proper cause of the 
thing, why it is or is so, not merely the cause of our knowledge 
that it is or is so. To know only that something is or is so, 
is to know imperfectly. To know the general or common reason, 
not the special or proper reason, is to know imperfectly. But to 
know the proper reason or cause of something, to know that it 
is the cause of this and no other, to know also that it cannot be 
otherwise, is to know something perfectly. 

It is difficult to attain scientific knowledge in the strict sense 
of the term, and difficult to be sure that we have it. We do 
not attain such knowledge spontaneously nor without effort, 
but we can develop it gradually from previous knowledge and 
experience, 

In order to enter the domain of scientific knowledge we must 
first determine a subject suitable for scientific analysis. The 
subject of a theoretical science must be something which is not 
made by man, because we are seeking to know the truth about 
things, not to make or do anything. Things which are under 
our own power are known practically or technically, not theoreti- 
cally. For the purpose of universal and orderly consideration, 
the subject of a science must be a supreme genus, and must 
include all the species which pertain to the genus. The subject 
and its various species must be definable in terms of their first 
principles, causes or elements, and these essential reasons must 
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be seen as the reasons for the properties or attributes of the 
subject and its species. In this way the requirements for demon- 
stration are fulfilled, because the reason for a demonstrable fact 
is the nature of the thing. The domain of a single science 
embraces one supreme genus with all its various species. Sci- 
ences are distinct from each other if their proper principles are 
distinct and irreducibly different. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


In the second book of the Physics, Aristotle shows how the 
requirements for scientific knowledge can be fulfilled in regard 
to natural things considered generally. Natural things are con- 
stituted by nature, and they have in themselves their own natures 
or primary principles and causes of their characteristic behavior. 
In this respect they differ from artificial things, and from things 
which are the results of chance or violence. Natural things 
have proper causes by which they are made and constituted, 
and by which they are thus or so. They have not only intrinsic 
causes, the material and the formal cause, but also efficient and 
final causes which can be extrinsic to the effects which depend 
upon them. 

Natural things are material and are subject to accident in 
many ways. From this point of view they cannot be known 
scientifically. Yet there is some necessity which belongs gener- 


ally to matter, and to agents which cannot be impeded, and 


from these causes certain consequences can be demonstrated. 
In particular cases, however, matter can be indisposed for cer- 
tain changes, and the actions of particular agents can be im- 
peded. Hence in these cases we cannot demonstrate anything 
from the material or efficient causes, although we can determine 
what frequently or for the most part occurs. But in view of 
the end or final cause we can always demonstrate hypothetically : 
if this end or this form is to be attained by natural action, then 
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this matter and this agent are required. The medium of demon- 
stration must be the tinal cause or the form as end, and the con- 
clusion will state what must be for the end, namely, this kind 
of matter or form, or an agent of this sort. For example, we 
cannot demonstrate that each of the higher or perfect animals 
has eyes and can see. by organic defect, by accident or by 
atrophy some are born blind and some lose their sight. But 
in order to see, the perfect animal must have eyes, and these 
must be constructed of certain matter with a certain organization 
or form, and there must be light to stimulate the eyes. 

An argument of this type can be stated in syllogistic form 
as follows: In order to cut and grind the food, there must be 
sharp teeth in front and molars behind; the higher animals 
cut and grind their food; therefore, the higher animals have 
sharp teeth in front and molars behind. 

In this argument the major premise states a proper cause 
and effect relationship, namely the final cause and that which 
is required for the end; the minor premise specifies or defines 
the subject through a characteristic natural action; the con- 
clusion links the subject and the attribute as a reasoned fact; 
the middle term is the reason (final cause) why the attribute is 
in the subject. 


DEMONSTRATION IN NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


The question arises whether arguments such as these are 
genuinely demonstrative. If the medium of demonstration must 
be an essential reason or definition of the subject or partial 
subject of the science, is this requirement fulfilled in these and 
similar cases? Does the minor premise state an essential reason 
defining the subject ¢ 

On this point there can be little doubt about the mind of 
Aristotle. Although he admits that it is difficult to know when 


we have a genuine demonstration,* still this is the type of argu- 


* Ibid., I, 9, 76a26. 
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ment which he uses for the purpose of illustrating demonstration 
in the Analytics and in the Physics, and this is the type of 
knowledge which he was pursuing in the special parts of natural 
philosophy, particularly in biology. 

Did St. Thomas understand arguments of this type to be 
demonstrations in the strict sense? It might seem that he did 
not, because he frequently and explicitly stated that in sensible 
things the essential differences are unknown to us, and that 
their substantial differences and their substantial forms are of 
themselves unknown.” If these expressions mean that, according 
to the mind of St. Thomas, we known sensory things only in a 
generic way, insufficient to distinguish and characterize the 
specific natures, then demonstration at the level of particular 
species is not possible, and the scope of natural philosophy is 
proportionally limited. 

However, we notice that St. Thomas used similar expressions 
of ignorance also in regard to our knowledge of spiritual sub- 
stances. He declared simply that we do not know what God 
is; we cannot understand immaterial substances properly by 
themselves; we do not understand even our own soul of and by 
itself. Yet these words were not intended to exclude the possi- 


bility of demonstrative or scientific knowledge about spiritual 


beings. St. Thomas held that we can know immaterial substances 
through their effects, and that we can know them sufficiently 
to fulfill the requirements of human science in the strict sense 
of the term. In his various works he develops many demonstra- 


*“ In rebus sensibilibus etiam ipsae differentiae essentiales ignotae sunt.” 
De Ente et Essentia, ch. 5; “ Substantiales rerum differentiae sunt nobis 
ignotae.” De Ver., X, 1 ad 6; “. . . formae substantiales per seipsas sunt 
ignotae.” De Spirit. Creat., XI ad 3; “. . . formae substantiales secundum 
se sunt nobis ignotae,” Summa Theol., I, 77, 1 ad 7. 

de Deo scire non possumus quid sit.” Jbid. I, 3, intro.; “. . . 
substantiae immateriales, quae sub sensu et imaginatione non cadunt, 
primo et per se, secundum modum cognitionis nobis expertum, intelligere — 
non possumus.” IJbid., I, 88, 1. “ Non ergo per essentiam suam sed per 
actum suum se cognoscit intellectus noster.” Jbid. I, 87, 1. 
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tions, not only of the fact that God is, but also of the attributes 
of God, and of the attributes of immaterial substances and of 
the human soul. 

In regard to natural things, St. Thomas says that their proper- 
ties and accidents which are apprehended by sense sufficiently 
exhibit the nature of the thing." Natural beings of moderate 
size, neither too large nor too small for us, are easily distinguish- 
able at the generic level and are definable as various kinds of 
living and non-living things. But to detect the specific properties 
of things is a difficult task. Even today we must agree with St. 
Thomas that we are ignorant of very many if not most of the 
properties of sensible things, nor can we always perfectly explain 
the properties which we do know.” 

In the writings of St. Thomas we do not find a wealth of 
detail about natural things considered at the level of species. 
But we do find definite directions regarding the methods for 
analyzing such detail so as to discover the specific natures as 
they are knowable to us. In this matter St. Thomas does not 
make extravagant claims. He does not promise an easy insight 
into natural essences, nor an immediate intuition of specific 
natures. He admits that these natures are of themselves hidden 
from us, and unlike mathematical essences are unknown in them- 
selves. Yet as we have seen he also teaches that natural essences 
are sufficiently manifested to us and are knowable through their 
sensory properties and accidents. St. Thomas indicates two ways 


*“ Quandoque enim proprietates et accidentia rei, quae sensu demon- 
strantur, sufficienter exprimunt naturam rei, et tunc oportet quod judicium 
de rei natura, quod facit intellectus, conformetur his quae sensus de re 
demonstrat. Et hujusmodi sunt omnes res naturales, quae sunt deter- 
minatae ad materiam sensibilem. Et ideo in scientia naturali terminari 
debet cognitio ad sensum, ut secilicet hoe modo iudicemus de rebus 
naturalibus, secundum quod sensus eas demonstrant, ut patet in III Caeli 
et Mundi, et qui sensum negligit in naturalibus, incidit in errorem.” In 
Boeth. de Trin., VI, 2. 

*“ Rerum enim sensibilium plurimas proprietates ignoramus, earumque 
proprietatum quas sensu apprehendimus rationem perfecte in pluribus 
invenire non possumus.” Summa cont, Gent., I, 3. 
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by which we can proceed to determine the specific natures of 
things, namely, by way of descriptive definition,’ and by reason- 
ing from known effect to the proper cause.'® There is another 
way of reasoning which proceeds from known effect to supposed 
cause, not necessarily the true cause." 


Descriptive DEFINITION 


In order to define a thing we must know first of all that 


the thing is or exists. As soon as we know that it is, we know 


also something about what it is, even if only in a vague, general 


and confused way. If we wish to attain clear and distinct 
knowledge of a thing, we must attend to its accidents and proper- 
ties, because the nature of the substance is not manifested to 
us immediately but through its accidents and properties. The 
accidents and properties of things can neither be nor be known 
without their subject, and the subject itself is known only 
through its accidents and properties. This subject and property 
relationship is of prime importance in natural philosophy, be- 
cause it is the key to knowledge of specific natures. 

Among the sensory accidents of things we notice that some 


are irregular, whereas others manifest a certain regularity and 


*“ Sed quia formae essentiales non sunt nobis per se notae, oportet quod 
manifestentur per aliqua accidentia quae sunt signa illius formae, ut patet 
in VIII Meta.” Jn JI Anal Post., 13, n. 7. 

roe. secundum Philosophum in VIII Metaph., quia substantiales rerum 
differentiae sunt nobis ignotae, loco earum interdum definientes accidentali- 
bus utuntur, secundum quod ipsa designant vel notificant essentiam, ut 
proprii effectus notificant causam.” De Ver., X, 1 ad 6. 

“... cum enim effectus aliquis nobis est manifestior quam sua causa, 
per effectum procedimus ad cognitionem causae, Ex quolibet autem effectu 
potest demonstrari propriam causam eius esse (si tamen eius effectus sint 
magis noti quoad nos) quia, cum effectus dependeant a causa, posito effectu 
necesse est causam praeexistere.” Summa Theol., 1, 2, 2. 

** Ad aliquam rem dupliciter inducitur ratio, Uno modo, ad probandum 
sufficienter aliquam radicem. Alio modo inducitur ratio, non quae suffi- 
cienter probat radicem, sed quae radici iam positae ostendat congruere 
consequentes effectus.” Summa Theol. 1, 32, 1 ad 2; ef. In II De Caelo, 
17, n. 2. 
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stability. Those which recur regularly, that is, always or for 
the most part, are not merely contingent accidents or effects of 
chance. Things which happen regularly and for the most part 
are determined and have a natural and essential cause. If some- 
thing is observed to be regular even under varying external 
conditions, the essential cause is in the thing itself: it is the 


nature of the thing.” 


If the structure and behavior regularly 
exhibited by the natural being are sufficient to distinguish it 
from all others of different kind, these appearances are proper 
accidents which manifest the proximate generic or speeifie nature 
of the subject. The nature of the subject is the cause of its 
own properties, and is manifested by its properties. Hence the 
natures of things can be defined in terms of properties which 
can be known by sense. The definition which is formulated in 
this way can and should be understood, not in the sense of a 
subject with its property which is really distinct from the 
subjeci, but as expressing the very essence of the subject grasped 


as the root and cause of the property.’* For example, we know 


our own human soul and rational nature through our act of 
rational understanding, which is an accident. This act of under- 
standing manifests the rational power in us, which is a property 
of man, and this property manifests the nature of the soul. 


The act of reasoning is the proper act of the human soul, and 


4 


it perfectly reveals its power and nature.’* Hence when we 


define man as a rational animal, this definition can and should 
be understood to express the specific essence of man grasped 
as the root and cause of his proper or specifying action. 


‘? For the definitions of nature and chance, cf. III Phya., cha, 1-5. 

sensibile, secundum quod est differentia constitutiva animalis, 
non sumitur a sensu prout nominat potentiam, sed prout nominat ipsam 
animae essentiam, a qua talis potentia fluit; et similiter est de ratione, vel 
de eo quod est habens mentem.” De Ver., 1 ad 6. 

‘*¢“ Anima humana intelligit sepsam per suum intelligere, quod est actus 
proprius eius, perfecte demonstrans virtutem eius et naturam.” Sunima 
Theol., I, 88, 2 ad 3. 
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The essences of things other than man are not so easily 
grasped. They can be known only through accurate observation 
and experience, and even then it is difficult to determine what 
ig their most proper activity. But the characteristic structure 
and behavior which they regularly manifest, both of the whole 
and of the part, and the way in which they regularly vary 
according to varying circumstances, enable the experienced stu- 
dent of nature to distinguish very many species of chemical 
elements, compounds, plants and animals. Indeed, he can attain 
such clear and distinct knowledge of them that he never mistakes 
one species for another. Each species can be defined through 
its properties, and the definitions can be understood as express- 
ing the proximate generic or specific nature of the subject. 
We can define a nature through its material cause in terms of 
the elements or organs of which it is composed; through its 
formal cause in terms of the unity or organization of the parts; 
through the efficient cause in terms of the principle of motion; 
through the final cause in terms of the good for self or others 
regularly attained by natural action. 

Thus we see that the essential reasons of natural things are 
clearly manifested by their sensory accidents and properties. 
By accurate observation and experience, and by right under- 
standing, the proper reasons of the whole and of its parts can 
be grasped. In this way the essential definitions of many natural 
things can be formulated, and then many natural properties and 
attributes can be demonstrated. By this we do not mean that 
natural properties can be discovered a priori, with demonstration 
not based upon experience. Demonstration in natural science 
is not a way of discovery, but a way of perfect explanation or 
understanding. For example, of water we can demonstrate that 
it has a certain type of molecule, namely, bipolar, because it is 
composed of certain elements in a certain proportion and con- 
figuration; and because it has this type of molecule it has certain 
properties, for instance, its molecules tend to become linked in 
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chains. The knowledge of essential reasons is precious, because 
it enables us to demoustrate the attributes of a subject. 


Errect To Cause 

Another way in which the definitions of-some natural things 
can be determined is by reasoning from effect to extrinsic cause. 
Some natural things are so small or so far away that they cannot 
be observed directly, yet they are manifested to us by obsery- 
able effects. From any effeet we can demonstrate that its proper 
cause exists, and we can define the cause as something capable 
of producing the observed effect. A natural cause is determined 
and limited in its mode of being and operating, and so there 
is some proportion between the effect and its cause. In this way 
we can learn something about the nature of the cause, and then 
we can demonstrate some properties of it. For example, the 
planet Neptune was demonstrated from certain gravitational 
effects, and some of its properties were determined before it 
had been observed. Likewise the electron was discovered through 
its effects, in the oil drop experiment, and some of its properties 
have been determined even though it is too small to be observed 
directly. 

DiacecticaL Reasonina 

A third way in which we ean give scientific form to our 
knowledge of natural things is by supposing a principle or 
postulating a cause which might be sufficient reason for known 
effects, and which might even have other observable effects. 
This method is employed usefully and fruitfully in regard to 
things which cannot be easily or directly observed or measured 
and which cannot be known with certitude. By this method 
we can put our imperfect knowledge in good order, and we are 
led to the discovery of new facts. But this is not a method of 
defining and demonstrating in the strict sense of these terms, 
nor does it produce scientific knowledge in the strict sense, 
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because the principles employed are not known to be true. In- 
deed, often they are acknowledged to be untrue, or only approxi- 
mate. The ancient astronomy which explained the apparent 
motions of the planets by the supposition of epicycles was under- 
stood in this way, and many modern theories, particularly in 
physics, are of this type. Modern physics is not only postula- 
tional but also mathematical. The principles which it employs 
are not the principles of natural philosophy, but mathematical 
principles, and so this physics is distinct from natural phi- 
losophy in the Aristotelian sense. 


At the present time the method which is commonly regarded 
as appropriate for physical and natural science is the postula- 
tional method, and it is this one which is known as the scientific 
method. Without doubt it is a powerful method for the discovery 
of new facts and for the ordering of facts. This method is 
applied in all the branches of physical and natural science, and 
it gives a kind of unity to our detailed knowledge of natural 
things. With the aid of advanced mathematics, it has been most 
successfully applied in physics, and because physics is the most 
general and basic of the special branches of science, efforts are 
being made to develop the other branches in the same way. How- 
ever, the use of mathematics is restricted in chemistry, and 
much more so in biology. 

So long as emphasis is placed on research and the discovery 
of new facts and on the ordering of facts, this so-called scientific 
method will seem predominant. But in this matter appearances 
may be deceiving. Knowledge attained and organized in this 
way does not satisfy man’s desire to know and to understand 
natural things. The discovery and the dialectical ordering of 
facts is not the end of our quest for knowledge if something more 
can be attained. Perhaps in theoretical physics nothing more 
than greater generality and simplicity can be expected. 


> 
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CONCLUSION 


But after the facts have been determined, the human mind 
naturally desires to know the reasons for the facts. There are 
many important facts of physics, chemistry and biology which 
are not of themselves measurable or explainable mathematically. 
These facts are discovered by careful observation and experi- 
ment and by a posteriori reasoning, not by a priori demonstra- 
tion. These are facts which manifest the natures of things. 
These facts enable us to define the generic and specific natures 
and to demonstrate the properties of natural things. In this 
way the requirements for scientific knowledge in the Aristotelian 
sense can be fulfilled in regard to the generic and specific details 
of natural things. All natural things whether living or non-living 
are the domain of a single science inasmuch as they pertain to 
the supreme genus of naturally mobile being and are explainable 
in terms of the first principles, the causes and the elements of 
mobile being, that is, in terms of primary matter and substantial 
form, of nature, of the natural causes and the elements of things, 
all of which are known through sensory experience. 


Albertus Magnus Lyceum for Natural Science, 
River Forest, Ill. 
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THe Tuirty-First ANNUAL MEETING 


HE THIRTY-FIRST Annual Meeting of the American Catholic 
fh Philosophical Association will take place at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago, Lilinois, April 23 and 24, 1957. The general theme of the - 
meeting “ Ethics and Other Knowledge ” will be treated at the morning 
sessions with two papers during each session. Each reader is allowed 
one-half hour for reading time to be followed by a period of approxi- 
mately forty minutes of discussion on each paper to be opened by an 
appointed commentator who has had opportunity to study the paper in 
advance and who will be allowed a maximum of five minutes. His 
role will be primarily to emphasize issues to be considered which are 
raised by the paper. The afternoon sessions in the various divisions of 
philosophy are in some instances coordinated with the general theme 
and in other instances are quite independent discussions. 


Herewith are brief summaries of the various papers: 


Apri. 23: First Morninc, GENERAL Session—WaLporF Room— 
9:30 a.m. 


PRESIDENT KLUBERTANZ, PRESIDING 


St. Thomas’s Approach to Moral Philosophy 


by the Rev. Ignatius T. Eschmann, O. P., Pontificial Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, Canada 


In modern Catholic ethical thought obligation is the “ backbone” of 
morality. Unless an act be considered as obligatory and, consequently, 
referred to a law and a lawgiver, its very morality is not fully consti- 
tuted; it is even lacking its most characteristic and formal feature. 
Hence the treatise on law is the first and most essential part of this 
ethics, whichever place it may actually obtain in this or that author’s 
particular plan. In a true sense our ethics is legalistic. St. Thomas’ 
different approach to ethics has often been noticed. Indeed, in his 
thought the idea of obligation is not coextensive with the idea of the 
moral good. The first principle of our acting, viz., bonum est faciendum, 
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is no universal precept imposing, what, obligatorily, is to be done in 
the moral order. An analysis of “reason,” the rule of morality, is 
expected to show the exact place of obligation in Thomistie Ethics. 


Commentator for Opening of Floor Discussion: the Rev. George C. 
Reilly, O. P., the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 


Ethics and the Faith 


by the Rev. James J. Doyle, 8. J., West Baden College, 
West Baden, Indiana 


The discussion of the relation between Ethics and the Faith does not 
aim at treating the familiar problem of the moral necessity of revela- 
tion for certain and correct knowledge of religious truths amongst which 
are included truths of morality. Rather the problem is: is it possible 
to establish a true, natural science of ethies? A dialectic of opinions is 
discernible amongst Catholic thinkers. Some argue that Ethics must 
receive from revelation (proximately from Moral Theology) some 
important principles without which it could not claim to be fully and 
completely what it ought to be, viz., a science capable of directing fully 
and practically man’s moral life. Such principles are: the supernatural 
destiny of man with the consequent presence of grace; the truth of 
Original Sin and its consequences. An opposed opinion advances that 
Ethies is capable of establishing by reason a sufficient number of truths 
about man’s destiny and actual condition to permit granting it inde- 
pendent status as a science. A major point at issue, then, is, what 
is ethics? Or, what are the necessary and sufficient conditions for 
ethics to be a science? Worded according to the terminology of many 
text-books the question might be stated thus: Is there such a thing as 
general ethics for a Christian? Is there any difference in the situation 
of general and special ethies in their relation to revelation? The paper 
considers the problematic in trying to locate the exact point or points 
at issue and presents the heuristic structure of the solution. 


Commentator for Opening of Floor Discussion: the Rev. Luke Burke, 
QO. F. M., St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, New York. 
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First AFTERNOON—SECcCTIONAL Rounp Discussions 2:30 
Division A: Logie and Method Section: Waldorf Room: 


Dr. John A. Oesterle, University of Notre Dame, Chairman 
Problem (a): What is Formal Logic? 


1. By the Rev. Charles A. Hart, Catholic University of America 


Formal! logic should be a study of the distinctive forms of thinking 
that characterize each of the intellectual virtues of both the speculative 
and practical intellect instead of being, as at present, an almost com- 
plete concentration on the mode of thinking in the virtue of science 
as based on the first act of the intellect, namely, simple apprehension 
as the product of abstraction and thus being concerned only with 
scientific deduction and induction. Even in courses in formal logic in 
Catholic liberal arts colleges there is ordinarily not even a hint of 
the distinctive form of thinking in the virtue of wisdom or ultimate 
philosophy as based on the second and supreme act of the intellect 
in the judgment of existence leading to the transcendental notion of 
being as being and its consequent analogous predication. Nor is there 
any consideration of truth of thinking by connaturality as employed 
by the practical intellectual virtues of art and prudence. Such omissions 
may readily imply a certain support to so-called “ scientism” in con- 
temporary thought with its insistence that attainment of truth is 
exclusively confined to the scientific method of the virtue of science. The 
wider notion of formal logic can make this study a great aid in the 
integration of the college curriculum. 


2. By the Rev. James A. McWilliams, 8. J., St. Louis University 


To determine exactly the nature of traditional formal logic, it is not 
sufficient to distinguish it from “ modern logic.” Rather it is necessary 
to distinguish all formal logic from metaphysics. According to the 
Ars Logica of John of St. Thomas, “ formal logic never deals directly 
with extra-mental existence; only with existence in the mind.” It 
“ignores the question ofgexistence or non-existence, because it inquires 
only how things are thought.” (Outlines of Formal Logic, F. Wade, 
pp. 12, 23) Taking metaphysics as dealing always with extra-mental 
(ens in quantum ens, the existent as existent), and never with just 
“how things are thought,” the delimitation of formal logic will result 
from the interpretation of the term “ directly,” in the above citation. 
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It is hoped that this approach will also serve to lay bare the difference 
between traditional and “ modern” logic. At the same time it requires 
our taking a definite stand in favor of the existential as opposed to the 
conceptual method. 


Problem (b): A Philosophical Interpretation of Recent Formal Logic 


by the Rev. John T. Bonée, O. P., Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois 


This paper will analyze contemporary logic from a Thomistie view- 
point. We shall limit ourselves to Whitehead and Russell’s Principia 
Mathematica, this work is historically important, comparatively simple 
and a prototype of contemporary logic. In an introductory part, we 
shall note that Aristotle gives no formal division of logic; the various 
books of the Organon were arranged later by his disciples. St. Thomas 
distinguishes between “formal” and “material” logie in the third 
act of the mind only. Later scholasties make the distinction for all 
three acts. 


Principia Mathematica consists of formal analysis and logistic. 
Formal analysis studies the linguistic and non-linguistie “forms” of 
reality. “ Logical form” refers to what is obtained by substituting 
various values for the constituents of propositions. The most important 
“forms” are general propositions, those which assert or deny all the 
values of a propositional function. To propositions correspond facts. 
“ Logical form,” then, is not proper to propositions but is the way things 
themselves are organized. By reason of the axiom of reducibility, there 
are facts corresponding even to general propositions. Hence, “ logical 
form” is not (as in Thomism) made by the mind and capable of only 
objective existence; it has subjective existence in the corresponding 
facts. 

Our conclusion will be that Principia Mathematica, from the view- 
point of Thomistie philosophy, is a system of Platonist ontology. It 
is probable, though not certain, that this is true also of other systems 
of contemporary logic and contemporary mathematics. 


Commentary by Bro. 8. Robert, F.S.C., St. Mary’s College, Calif. 
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Division B: Moral and Political Philosophy Section: PDR No. 2 
Room: Sister M. Sophie, O.S. F., Alverno College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, Chairman 


Problem (a): The Significance of Virtus Naturalis in the Moral 
Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas 


by the Rev. Luke J. Lindon, S.C.J., Kilroe Seminary of the 
Sacred Heart, Honesdale, Pa. 


A few of the many expressions used by St. Thomas Aquinas to 
denote virtue as a moral perfectant of man are: “ political,” “ aequired,” 
“human,” “good habitus,” “ heroic,” “super-human,” “ theological,” 
“divine,” and “ natural.” This last term, virtus naturalis, is one which 
St. Thomas Aquinas used frequently. 

A study of the pertinent texts reveals that a virtus naturalis is merely 
an inclination to or the beginning of an acquired, good moral habitus. 
It is not considered as a perfection generated by human industry nor 
by repeated good human acts. 

Consequently, virtus naturalis is not to be distinguished from what 
has come to be called virtus supernaturalis by making virtue a genus 
which is divided into two species, viz., natural and supernatural. For 
his part and for his own well-founded purposes, the Angelic Doctor 
distinguishes natural and acquired virtues one from another and both 
from those virtues which are infused by God into the being of the moral 
agent who is man. 


Commentary by Dr. Richard J. Westley, Barat College of Sacred 
Heart, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Problem (b): Psychology and Ethics 
by Dr. John V. Quaranta, Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Cross-disciplinary studies impose the additional obligation of in- 
forming one’s self of the more recent developments in the area of 
comparison. The necessity for this kind of self-education has been 
sufficiently emphasized by the philosopher in his approach to the 
physical and classical biological sciences. Somehow, the need in relation 
to the social and behavioral sciences has not been adequately or de- 
cisively stressed. One reason for this failure is that the non-specialist 
cannot effectively distinguish between being an active participant in 
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the subject matter of the social and behavioral sciences, and being a 
competent observer. Mass media of publication and communication 
have the tendency to make everyone an expert in these areas. The fact 
of the matter is that the need for a first-hand acquaintance with the 
real problems of the social and behavioral sciences is even greater than 
in the physical and biological seiences, Strong ego-involvement in a 
psychological problem can even pre-determine the structure of the case 
prior to logical analysis. The result is usually the substitution of 
rationalizations for ratiocinations. In the effort to ascertain the real 
ethical problems of patients and elients attending psychotherapeutic 
clinies, some 200 questionnaires were circulated among psychologists, 
psychiatrists, and psychiatric social workers who were also known to be 
practicing Catholics. Samples of professional opinion were gathered 
from magazines, newspapers, and texts. Finally, the professional code 
of ethics of the three therapeutic disciplines already noted were studied. 
Preliminary analysis of the material points up the importance accorded 
professional competence as the sure safeguard of the client’s moral and 
physical well being. Another prominent trend is represented by the 
client who has clear cognitive awareness of the moral factors in his 
judgment, but who nonetheless has no emotional control over his actions. 
Detailed information on the existential moral situation is a desideratum 
in any serious investigation which attempts to fathom the relations 
between psychology and ethics. 


Commentary by Dr. J. Roland E. Ramirez, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Division C: History of Philosophy Section: Bel Air Room: the 
Rev. Robert G. Miller, C. 8. B., Assumption University, Windsor, 
Canada, Chairman 


Problem: The Being of Creatures: St. Thomas’ Solution of the 
Dilemma of Parmenides and Heraclitus 


by the Rev. Gerald B. Phelan, St. Michael’s College, Toronto, 
Canada 


The problem with which this paper is concerned arises out of the 
historical confrontation of Greek thought about the nature of being, 
the one and the many, and the necessary and the possible with the 
Christian philosophy of creation, involving the existence of Supreme 
Being who is Being Itself (Jpsum esse—“ Ego sum qui sum”) and the 
Cause of the being of all that is not Himself. 
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In this paper I shall try to show that the word “to be” (esse) has 
no meaning at all and that it is impossible to solve this problem so 
long as any meaning whatsoever is given to it. In other words I shall 
attempt to establish that the alternatives of metaphysical monism and 
metaphysical pluralism constitute a dilemma from which there is no 
escape so long as the faintest shadow of essentialism and univocity 
blurs the vision of being as being. 

I shall contend that the being which creatures exercise is not their 
own but God’s made theirs by the restriction imposed upon it by the 
relative nothingness which is essence and by which it is made to be 
exercised in a mode utterly diverse from the divine mode according to 
which it is exercised in God Himself. 


Comments led by Prof. Wm. Carlo of St. John’s University and 
the Rev. W. Norris Clarke, 8S. J., of Fordham University. 


Aprit 23: Fimsr Eventinc GENERAL SESSION—WaALDORF Room— 
8:00 P. M. 


Vice President, Rev. Allan Wolter, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure 
University, Presiding 


Presidential Address: The Empiricism of Thomistic Ethics (tentative 
title) 


Rev. George P. Klubertanz, 8. J., St. Louis University 


Apri, 24: Seconp MorninG, GENERAL SESSION—WaLDORF Room— 
9:00 A. M. 


President Klubertanz, Presiding 


Ethics and Epistemology 
by Dr. Elizabeth G. Salmon, Fordham University 


An ethics having reason as its norm, this reason made explicit in 
first principles and concerned with the good, as at least associated with 
the ontological character of things, is often interpreted as an abstract 
skeleton-like schema that is posited as existing and completely prior 
to action. Action then, is no more than a sort of ennunciation of the 
plan. The absolute of what ought to be done is set out ahead of time. 
But how is the distinctive living character of the moral act as a personal 
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decision and a self-direction accounted for? The science of ethics is 
distinct from the individual moral act but it is not unrelated. Can the 
fundamental ethical notions be understood so that the personal, and in 
a sense relative act, with its character of an art, be reconciled with 
the rational as necessary and absolute? Will not the solution be closely 
allied with our intellectual understanding of the concrete and our 
understanding of an ethical principle? 


Commentator for Opening of Floor Discussion: Dr. William O'Meara, 
University of Chicago. 


Ethics and Natural Theology 
by Dr. John O. Riedl, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The text which will be made the basis of the analysis is from the 
Nicomachaean Ethics, VIII, 9, 1151 a 14-19: “ For virtue preserves 
the fundamental principle, vice destroys it, and the first principle or 
starting-point in matters of conduct is the end proposed, which corre- 
sponds to the propositions of mathematics; hence no more in ethies 
than in mathematics are the first principles imparted by process of 
reasoning, but by virtue, whether natural or acquired by training in 
right opinion as to the first principle.” 

Some points examined are: (1) The implications of the proposition 
that in human acts ends have the same function as do principles in 
speculative matters; (2) the significance of obligation and how it comes 
to be present in an analysis of human acts; (3) the knowledge of 
God and how it comes to be present in an analysis of the ends of human 
acts; (4) the sense in which a knowledge of God is necessary to a 
reasonably exact analysis of the ends of human acts. 


Commentator for Opening of Floor Discussion: Dr. Bernard J. M. 


Boelen, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Aprit 24: Seconp AFTERNOON: GENERAL BUSINESS MEeETING— 
WaLporr Room—12:00 Noon 
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Aprit 24: Seconp ArreRNOoN: SecrionaL Rounp Tas_e DIscussions 
—2Z:00 P. M. 


Division D: Philosophy of Nature Section: PDR No. 2 Room: 
Rev. Ernan MeMullin, University of Notre Dame, Chairman 


Problem (a): The Contemporary Status of the Traditional Natural 
Philosophy 


by Dr. John J. FitzGerald, University of Notre Dame 


The central intuition of the Aristotelian-Thomist natural philosophy 
has been obscured by the rise and development of the natural sciences. 
Its recovery and reassertion at the teaching and research levels involve 
epistemological and historical problems which appear to transcend the 
competence of single investigators. This paper will briefly review 
modern attempts to recapture this intuition, and will endeavor to 
formulate it in its historical and epistemological context in order to 
discern and state the specific features of the problematic and method- 
ology of contemporary natural philosophy. 


Comment led by the Rev. Edward Maziarz, St. Joseph’s College, 
Collegeville, Indiana. 


Problem (b). The Contemporary Status of Scholastic Psychology 
by Dr. Alden L. Fisher, St. Louis University 


This paper will include a brief review of some of the more recent 
and noteworthy contributions to the literature of scholastic psychology, 
and will give some indications of the kind of work which is being done 
in various Catholic centers throughout the world. Particular attention 
will be paid to contributions concerning the distinction between philo- 
sophical psychology and “ scientific psychology.” A brief analysis of 
this general problem will be made in the light of recent work accomp- 
lished, followed by an evaluation of certain of the major positions 
and some remarks concerning possible directions for further progress. 
Finally, some other problems which appear particularly pressing will 
be briefly considered, and some indications of possible solutions noted. 
In this regard, attention will be called to certain non-scholastic sources 
which seem to offer analyses fruitful for scholastic purposes. 


Comment led by the Rev. Joseph Donceel, 8. J., Fordham University 
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Division E: Metaphysics Seetion: Waldorf Room: Rev. R. W. 
Mulligan, 8S. J., Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois, Chairman 


Problem: Being and God in Heidegger's Philosophy 
by Dr. Richard C. Hinners, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 


Can the thought of Heidegger be understood in some way as offering 
anything like a ‘ proof’ for the existence of a Supreme Being? The 
problem is not only of immediate interest for the understanding of 
Heidegger’s Philosophy, but it is also of significance inasmuch as it 
raises the question of the possibility of an approach to the existence 
of God which is fundamentally different from, and even in some 
respects opposed to, any of the traditional approaches, e. g., the “ Five 
Ways ” of St. Thomas. 

What sort of an approach to the existence of God is suggested by 
Heidegger’s ontology? This question ean be resolved into two other 
questions: (1) Can his “conception” of Sein be identified with a 
Supreme Being? (2) Why has Heidegger explicitly rejected this inter- 
pretation of his notion of being? 

The first question can be answered only by a study of Heidegger's 
presentation and attempts to answer the Seinsfrage. The question about 
the meaning of being is raised in Setm und Zeit and is here approached 
through an analysis of-human existence. The conclusions of this analysis 
(especially as found in the analyses of conscience, guilt and then the 
conception of time as the “horizon of being”) already indicate that 
Sein is not only ‘something’ radically other than man and his Seinsver- 
stindnis, but as a consequence Sein also shows itself to be radically 
distinct and independent from the world of entities or Seienden. More- 
over, human existence, including its Seinsverstdndnis and its world 
of entities, turns out to be dependent upon and conditioned by Sein 
itself. In turning to Heidegger’s later works, however, we find that he 
has here become concerned explicitly with this very relation of man 
(Dasein) to Sein on the one hand and to “ finite’ 
on the other. The way to God (Sein) which is found in Heidegger's 
thought then appears to be an approach which is directed and con- 
ceptually formed by a preparatory phenomenological! analysis of human 


entities (Seienden) 


existence. 
But can Heidegger’s Sein be identified with God? Heidegger em- 
phatically denies such an identification. He tells us that such an 
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identification of Sein would make God a Seiendes, which would have 
the mode of being of an object (Vorhandensein), and this is precisely 
the basis of Heidegger’s objection to traditional metaphysical approaches 
to the existence of God. 

In conclusion, then, we see that Heidegger rejects this interpretation 
of his ontology because he fails to find any kind of analogy between 
the being of entities and the being of man (FE sistenz) and the analogy 
of both to Being itself. The answer to this problem is neither simple 
nor yet evident with any clarity. Nevertheless, Heidegger does appear 
to suggest not only an approach to being, but as a consequence, an 
approach to God which has its roots within human existence itself. 


Comment led by the Rev. Quentin Lauer, 8. J., Fordham University, 
New York. 


Division F: Philosophical Problems Section: Bel Air Room: the 
Rev. Austin Fagothey, 8S. J., University of Santa Clara, Chairman 


Problem (a): Intuition in Thomistic Moral Philosophy 


by the Rev. Gerard Esser, 8. V. D., St. Mary’s Mission House, 
Techny, Illinois 


Upon the background of ethical theory of intuitionism it is relevant 
to inquire whether St. Thomas admits intuition in his moral philosophy. 
In a few passages he employs intuitio; so in Summa Theol., I, 19, 5 
and in several other passages. More frequently he contrasts intuitio 
with other forms of intellection. In all these passages intuitio has the 
meaning of intueri essentiam rei: the essence which is abstracted from 
existing realities is intuited in its own pure form. The logical process 
of intuitio taken in this sense frequently occurs in the writings of St. 
Thomas on moral matters. He admits self-evident moral principles 
which the intellect grasps by intuition: De Ver. XI, 1. q 16 a1. 

The constitutive notion of the moral principles is goodness. This 
notion is not derived from the notion of being but is immediately appre- 
hended by an act of intuition: Summa Theol., I-II, 94, 2. The intuition 
of goodness is joined by the feeling of delight or joy: Summa Theol., 
I-I1, 31, 1. Both the intuition of goodness and the affection of delight 
constitute the appreciation of value: Summa Theol., I, 94, 2. This 
feeling of value is not directed to merely intentional being as modern 
intuitionism holds. Its object is real being because the goodness of a 
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thing is its very entity: Summa Theol., I-II, 18, 1. Hence the moral 
value of human action is not a quality engendered by the mind but is 
inherent in the action and is discovered by the mind. Therefore, the 
intuition of the moral value of human activity invites man to regard this 
same human activity with due reverence. 

The good which man strives for in his moral pursuits is the common 
good, that is, the happiness or perfection which is due to human nature: 
Summa Theol., I-11, 90, 2. Man feels the dictate of conscience which 
commands him to pursue the common good: Summa Theol., I-II, 94, 2. 
He feels the dictate of conscience as a command issued by an authority 
higher than him: De Ver., XVII. When he transgresses the command 
of conscience and neglects to pursue the common good, he feels guilty: 
Summa Theol., I-II, 21, 2. Guilt is a moral value of which man has 
a very clear intellectual intuition. 


Comment led by Sister Rose Emmanuella, College of the Holy Names, 
Oakland, California. 


Problem (b): Knowledges of Person Implied in the Thomistic Doc- 
trine of Love 


by Dr. Joseph Lanigan, St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minnesota 


The doctrine of love in Thomistie philosophy requires several distinct 
intuitions of person. 

First, inasmuch as the formal union of love follows knowledge. Love 
tends to two terms—good willed for someone and someone for whom 
good is willed—so there must be prior knowledge of these two terms. 
There is reason then to suppose two intuitions of person: (a) (actually 
an intuition of pseudo-person) when person is to be (incidental) object 
of amor concupiscentiae; (b) when person is to be object of amor 
amicitiae. These intuitions are practical, concrete and centered in the 
use of freedom. 

Second, inasmuch as the formal union of love is cause of a real 
union. When the object of love is person the real union of lover and 
beloved cannot be a union such as that of matter and form, for other- 
wise one or both will be destroyed. The real union would rather be 
a union of knowledge, but of a very special kind. This intuition is 
concrete, centered in the use of freedom and—strange as it may first 
seem—theoretical. 


Comment led by Dr. Bernard A, Gendreau, Xavier University, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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Wepnespay, Apri, 24, 1957—Joint Session—Horet ScHROEDER, 
CrysTaL BALLROOM, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN—8:00 P. M. 


The Problem of Communication Between Catholic and Non-Catholic 
Educators and Philosophers 


For the National Catholic Educational Association— 


The Rev. Neil McCluskey, 8. J. of America. 


Every philosophy has a general theory of education; every general 
educational theory implies a philosophy. How well do non-Catholies 
understand the Catholic philosophy of education? How well do Catho- 
lies understand their non-Catholic counterparts? This paper might 
well be factual, a report on the situation. 


For the American Catholic Philosophical Association— 


The Rev. Gerald B. Phelan, St. Michael’s College, Toronto, Canada. 


Problems of communication, like so many problems of human rela- 
tions, are often best dealt with by practical action than by theoretical 
discussion. 

In the specific instance with which we are presently concerned, com- 
munication between Catholics and others in the field of philosophy, the 
practical efforts required would, it seems to me, entail, on the part of 
Catholic philosophers, a careful study of what non-Catholic philosophers 
conceive philosophy to be and a consequent appropriate appreciation 
of their success in solving or at least elucidating what they regard as 
philosophical questions. Reciprocally, non-Catholic philosophers would 
help to develop communication by a similar study of what Catholic 
philosophers regard as the object of philosophy and a like endeavor 
to appreciate their success in dealing with its problems. 

This obviously requires good will; but it also, and emphatically, 
requires arduous intellectual labor and unflagging objectivity. Com- 
munication, to my mind, depends much more upon open-minded willing- 
ness to read, listen to and try to understand what the other fellow is 
driving at rather than upon any conscious efforts to communicate by 
explaining. In matters of communication it is more blessed to receive 


than to give. 
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REGIONAL MEETINGS 


A new Western New York Conference of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association has been organized at the suggestion of the 
Rev. William L. Reilly, 8. J., of the Department of Philosophy of 
Canisius College, Buffalo, New York. The Rev. Luke Burke, O. F. M., 
of St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, New York, has been 
invited to act as temporary chairman with Father Reilly as temporary 
secretary-treasurer. The first meeting was held at Canisius College 
on November 3, 1956, with the Rev. Allan B. Wolter, O. F. M., as the 
principal speaker. 

The East Central Conference of the Association held its regular 
fall meeting on Sunday, November 11, 1956, at Xavier University, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The topie chosen was a Panel Discussion on the 
Teaching of Philosophy. This topie was intended as a timely and 
practical attempt to carry out a resolution made at the National Con- 
vention of the American Catholie Philosophical Association in Cin- 
cinnati. This resolution reads: “ Whereas the hierarchical pre-eminence 
and integrating role of philosophy in the academic program has fre- 
quently been obscured by reason of pragmatic considerations, therefore 
Be it resolved: That our members be urged to promote a greater aware- 
ness of the pre-eminent position of philosophy in the academic hier- 
archy ...” (Proceedings, vol. XXX, pp. 222 ff.) The topic was intro- 
duced by the following panelists: Dr. Anthony Nemetz of Ohio State: 
“Methods of Teaching Philosophy,” based on experiences at Ohio 
State, and Dr. Bernard A. Gendreau of Xavier University: “ The 
Function of Metaphysics in a Catholie Liberal Arts College Course.” 
The Rev. John Kleinz is chairman of the Conference and the Rev. 
Valerius Messerich, O. F. M., is seeretary-treasurer. 

The Maryland and District of Columbia Conference of the Associa- 
tion held its first meeting of the academic year at Catholic University 
of America on November 1, 1956, with Dr. Rudolf Allers of Georgetown 
University as the speaker. Dr. Allers subjeet was “ The Triadie Method 
in the Philosophy of St. Augustine.” The second meeting of the Con- 
ference is scheduled for January 11, 1957, at Old St. Mary’s Seminary, 
North Paca Street, Baltimore, Maryland, with the Rev. Dr. Gustave 
Weigel, S. J., of Woodstock College as the speaker. The third meeting 
will be held on St. Thomas’ day, March 7. The Rev. Dr. Robert Mohan, 
S.S., of Catholic University is scheduled for the principal paper. A 
final meeting will be held on the first Friday of May. 
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APPOINTMENT SERVICE 


Members of the Association are again reminded that the Secretary 
of the Association has on file the names of a number of qualified 
teachers in the field of scholastic philosophy. He would be glad to 
inform heads of departments of philosophy or other executive officers 
of our Catholie colleges and universities concerning these applicants. 
The Secretary would also like to be informed of openings in the field 
with the view to bringing applicants and those who need their services 
into touch with one another. The Department of Education of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference has discontinued its teacher 
registration service. 

Cuar_es A. Harr 
National Secretary 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Manuscripts and Translations 


A group at John Carroll University, Cleveland, is interested in 
making a translation of St. Thomas’ Commentary on the Physics of 
Aristotle. The group is interested in knowing whether any other trans- 
lation of this work is under way. Any reader who may know of a 
translation, already in progress, of this commentary is respectfully 
invited to write to Prof. W. Edmund Thirlkel, department of phi- 
losophy, John Carroll University, Cleveland, 18, Ohio. 


Book Reviews 


From Platonism to Neoplatonism. By Philip Merlan. The Hague: 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. Pp. xv +- 210, with index. 12 guilders. 


The Publication Committee of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion reviewed this work in manuscript and recommended it as a meri- 
torious contribution to philosophy. The Committee’s readers reported 
it as “in the very best tradition of European classical research.” With 
this justifiable praise, only a short account of the contents is required. 

How close are Platonism and Neoplatonism? Are they identical or 
are they completely different? The author investigates this question by 
an examination of Iamblichus, Speusippus, and chiefly, Aristotle. One 
of the admitted characteristics of Neoplatonism is the division of being 
into three spheres: the ideas, the mathematicals, and the physicals. 
This division was reported by Aristotle as Platonic. Whether or not 
Aristotle was correct in this report is immaterial to an early dating 
of Neoplatonism; Aristotle thought he was correct and adapted the prin- 
ciple in his division of philosophy into metaphysics, mathematics, 
and physics. Posidonius, in interpreting the Timaeus aecepted the 
division and equated the mathematicals with world soul. Originally the 
mathematicals, like the Ideas, were regarded from the extreme realistic 
viewpoint as actually subsisting. They were not abstractions from 
sensory experience. Aristotle’s acceptance of the tripartition plus his 
doubts as to the subsistence of the mathematicals involved him in endless 
difficulties. 

These may be grouped around three interesting problems. First is 
the relation between mathematicals and the soul, almost identified in 
the Timaeus? The identification is explicit in Xenocrates and is probably 
accepted by Speusippus. Even Aristotle has traces of this identification. 
With this is connected the problem of the origin of motion, and the 
question whether causality is logical (Hegelian) or efficient. For inter- 
esting reasons this is connected with the quadrivium as an educational 
program; and St. Thomas is credited with the attempt to remove the 
incompatibility of a realistic tripartition of being with a faulty triparti- 
tion of theoretical knowledge. 
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The second of the three problems has to do with the derivation of 
one sphere of being from another; and the third problem concerns the 
assumption of a pair of opposites as first principles. 

In his reinterpretation of Aristotle with reference to the theme of 
realism versus abstractionism Merlan concludes that there is a rift in 
Aristotle’s metaphysical writings. Jaeger explained this rift as the 
result of Aristotle’s development from his early Platonism toward a 
more naturalistic and empirical type of philosophy. Merlan rather 
inclines to the assumption of a permanent and unresolved conflict. The 
traditional attempt to find in Aristotle one entirely coherent system 
“is decidely on the defensive.” 

Professor Brumbaugh (Philosophical Review, April 1955, p. 319) 
takes offense at this, and lists several modern writers whose “ tradi- 
tional approach seems successful and decidedly not on the defensive.” 
Perhaps Merlan’s phrase ‘on the defensive’ was unfortunate; but 
whether the traditional approach is successful is another matter. 

Of course, among Merlan’s innumerable details and wide grasp of 
the subject matter, each scholar may find one or two to question. The 
present reviewer is inclined on the one hand to believe that Merlan 
has much the better of Cherniss (pp. 36-43, et passim), but on the 
other hand that his treatment of efficient causation in the Phaedo 
(p. 173) is at best incomplete. 

But however one may judge of some of these points, Merlan seems 
to me to have abundantly substantiated his main thesis; and with this 
he has shed a flood of new light on difficult passages in the Metaphysics. 
When a member of the Publication Committee wrote that his work 
“will almost certainly become the basis of further discussion,” one 
wonders why in the world he said ‘ almost.’ 


Gorpon H. CLarRK 


Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Formal Logic. By A. N. Prior. Oxford: University Press, 1955. 
Pp. vi + 329, with two appendices and index. Price 35s. 


Prior’s new textbook of formal logic differs significantly from most 
of its rivals in this much-worked field. We have been accustomed to 
textbooks of one or other of two kinds, either elementary accounts of 
some chosen topics from the Organon, sometimes along the lines of the 
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simplified Port Royal Logic, or axiomatized symbolic expositions of 
the propositional and predicate ecaleuli following the model of the 
Principia Mathematica. Each of these has some practical advantages. 
The former serves as an introduction to Aristotelean philosophical 
terminology; since it contains a bare minimum of structure, it presents 
little difficulty to the average college freshman. The other has the 
elegance and formative value of a mathematical treatise, and indicates 
the sort of rigor and clarity one should expect from good reasoning. 
Each of these approaches has its deficiencies too. The first often tries 
to combine a little formal logie with a lot of loose discussion of topics 
touching on metaphysics and psychology as well as on methodology and 
semantics; it may ignore medieval or modern improvements even of 
the very restricted parts of formal logic it essays. On the other hand, 
the average symbolic text appears artificial both because of its pro- 
crustean treatment of the living language and because of the utter 
absence of historical perspective it betrays. 

Prior succeeds, as perhaps no one else has so far done, in restoring 
the historical dimension to formal logie at textbook levels while at the 
same time carrying the reader to the very frontiers of present-day 
research in the most diverse branches of his subject. This is a notable 
achievement for a single 300-page volume. For those who have been 
tempted to regard the history of formal logic either as beginning for 
all practical purposes with Leibniz or as ending with Aristotle, it should 
make interesting reading. The author has already done distinguished 
work on the history of medieval logic. He incorporates here some of 
the latest research in this little-known and highly specialized domain, 
relying particularly on the writings of Lukasiewicz, Bochenski, Boehner, 
and Thomas. While discussing formal topics like quantification or modal 
ealeuli, he refers constantly to their historical development; after 
leaving down his book, the worlds of Diodorus and Theophrastus, of 
Burleigh and Peter of Spain, no longer seem so remote. The reader 
is surprised when he reaches “ De Morgan’s laws,” for instance, to 
learn that they are, as now formulated, nowhere to be found in De 
Morgan’s writings, but that they were a commonplace in later medieval 
textbooks. On the other hand, he sees something too of the power of 
modern symbolic techniques in handling formal problems; he is shown 


how they have solved many earlier difficulties, corrected or clarified 
earlier solutions, and opened up vast new territories. This is formal 
logie in the best “ liberal” sense, a thing of beauty, a subject with a 
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real history, a past, a present, and a future, a fruitful field for the 
speculative genius of many ages and races, and not just a single 
colossal but lonely monument whether Organon or Principia. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first treats the propositional 
calculus and the theory of quantification; the second discusses the “ tra- 
ditional ” term logic as well as various problems connected with singular 
and existential propositions and with the theory of description; the 
last and longest part is subdivided into three sections, modal logics, 
polyvalent logics, and the logic of classes. In addition, there are two 
appendices. The first is a useful summary of the postulate sets of all 
the logical calculi mentioned in the text (14 sets in the propositional 
calculus, 5 in the predicate calculus, 7 in modal logic, each with many 
subsets indicated, 8 in polyvalent and intuitionist logic, 8 in syllogistic, 
4 in Lesniewski-type systems). The other appendix is a ten-page select 
bibliography. 

Some of the more unusual features of the book are worth listing. 
The different methods of axiomatising the propositional calculus are 
treated at length; with the aid of complex notions of functional 
variable “ §,” (Lesniewski), and standard false proposition “o” (Wajs- 
berg), it is shown that the whole propositional calculus can be derived 
from the single axiom Césodp (Meredith) together with the rules of 
substitution and detachment. The traditional syllogistie (Aristotle, 
Peter of Spain, Whately) is restated in symbolic terms; the difficulties 
raised against it by modern theories of quantification are not as fully 
handled as they have been in other recent works (e. g., that of Strawson). 
There is a surprisingly thorough chapter on the use of negative and 
complex terms in the syllogism (Boethius, de Morgan, Keynes), on 
propositional negation (Peter of Spain), and on the quantification of 
the predicate rejected by Aristotle but much developed by the medie- 
vals and by de Morgan. Many teachers will doubtless find the chapters 
on modal logic and polyvalent logic the most useful in the book, since 
he compresses a wealth of matter not easily available elsewhere into 
a very readable 80 pages. The last chapter is rather sketchy; he tries 
to cover and relate the logic of classes, the logic of relations, the theory 
of types, and Lesniewski’s difficult protothetic-ontology-mereology triad, 
all in 40 pages. 

This is the first textbook in which the Polish notation has been used 
throughout (except in the chapter on the logic of classes). I am not 
convinced of its superiority, especially in the simple propositional 
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calculus (where the much more intuitive PM notation aids the student 
to see at a glance the “ meaning” even of a relatively long expression), 
and in the predicate calculus where it appears very cumbrous. True 
to its title, the book sternly avoids philosophical issues, though it 
does indicate where they arise. This method will probably both irritate 
and illuminate scholastic readers who are not wont to disentangle 
symbolic-mathematical structure of formal logic so thoroughly from its 
surrounding of problems in metalogie and methodology, while prepared 
to admit that the latter require quite a different approach. Although 
Prior’s book would be too difficult for a one-semester general arts course, 
it would seem very suitable for the more advanced course in strictly 
formal logic our philosophy majors deserve (but rarely get). It is a 
little disquieting to note the difference between the logical training of 
the medieval scholastic and that of his modern counterpart, especially 
when one sees how much nearer to the medieval standards non-scholastic 
schools often come nowadays. While some parts of advanced formal 
logic—the completeness proofs and various methods of axiomatizing 
the propositional calculus so dear to Professor Prior, for example— 
may be a luxury for the working philosopher, others like the logie 
of relations of modal logic or the theory of description, are almost 
indispensable to him in the more complex areas of his subject. Prior's 
work, with its firm historical grip of the values of the traditional 
and the modern approaches, could aid him considerably. 


ERNAN McMULLIN 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Averroés’ Tahafut Al-Tahafut. The Incoherence of the Incoher- 
ence. Translated from the Arabic with Introduction and 
Notes. By Simon Van den Bergh. E. J. W. Gibbs Memorial. 
New Series. Vol. XIX. Oxford: The University Press, 1954. 
Two volumes. Vol. I; pp. xxxvi +- 374, with index. Vol. II; 
pp. 219, with index. 


Most of our knowledge of Averroés up to the present has been 
concerned with the Arabian philosopher as a commentator on the texts 
of Aristotle. Little, if anything, has been made available to the English- 
speaking world concerning Averroés within the realm of Islam. For 
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this reason, the tract under consideration is of special interest, since 
it deals with a dispute between two Mohammedans, namely, Averroés 
and Ghazali. The latter had denied the value of philosophy, and 
especially of metaphysics, in a work entitled Tahafut (The Incoherence 
of the Philosophers). So Averroés defended philosophy by answering 
Ghazali’s attacks in a counter Tahafut (The Incoherence of [Ghazali’s} 
“ Incoherence”’). The Commentator’s rebuttal consists of sixteen discus- 
sions on what he calls “ theological” questions, as well as of four 
discussions on the natural sciences. It is to be noted that by the term 
“ theological,” Averroés mean “ metaphysical,” in keeping with Aris- 


” science. 


totle’s reference to metaphysics as a “ divine 

The first set of discussions consists of questions concerning the 
eternity and ineorruptibility of the world (Nos. 1 and 2), God as 
Creator, God’s unity and uniqueness, and God’s (other) attributes 
(Nos. 3-13), and the finality of the heavenly bodies (Nos. 14-16). We 
know from St. Thomas’ account in the First Part of his Summa 
Theologiae (46, 2) that the beginning of the world in time cannot be 
proved by reason. Thus we are not surprised to learn that Averroés, 
not accepting the account of creation given in Genesis, teaches that 
the world is eternal. In the course of the ten following discussions, 
however, we do learn that the Commentator manifests a more or less 
solid grasp on the character of analogy as presented by Aristotle. 
An example of this grasp can be seen in the following statement: “ If 
by ‘genus’ is meant what is predicated analogically, I mean per prius 
et posterius, then [the First Being] can have a genus, e.g. existent, 
or thing, or identity, or essence” (Discussion No. 7 [ Vol. I, p. 222]). 
An example of his dexterity in using analogy is evident in his defense 
that God knows individual things (/bid., pp. 279-285). 

However, although Averroés seems to recognize the existence of what 
he calls “ angels,” he does not use analogy properly, in view of defining 
what they are. For example, he holds that the angels are corporeal, 
and, using this opinion as a premiss, he concludes that the heavenly 
bodies (e.g. the sun and the moon) cannot be moved by angels; the 
supposed bodies of the angels would impede the perfect circularity of 
movement in the heavenly bodies. A further conclusion of his is that, 
since there is no corporeal creature which could move the heavens as 
a secondary cause, each of the heavenly bodies must have a soul whereby 
each can move itself (/bid., p. 291). As a result of this doctrine, 
Averroés holds that the heavenly bodies do not move primarily to 
serve the sublunary world (Jbid., p. 295). 
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The second part of the work (namely, the four discussions on the 
natural sciences) includes references to Averroés’ teaching concerning 
the union of the soul and the body. He holds that this union is not a 
substantial union, but rather a union “of love” (/bid., pp. 344, 350, 
351, 356). Concerning the immortality of the soul he says: “ He who 
claims the survival and the numerical plurality of souls should say 
that they are in a subtle matter, namely the animal warmth which 
emanates from the heavenly bodies” (/bid., p. 357). In his diseussion 
about the resurrection of the human body, Averroés manifests that 
attitude which has probably had the most corrupting influence upon 
the Renaissance mind, namely, religious indifference. Having denied 
the lawfulness of theological inquiry strictly so-called (Jbid., pp. 315, 
322), he goes on to equate Christian sources with non-Christian con- 
cerning this question (/bid., p. 359), and then makes a number of 
statements which find their counterpart in the modern indifferentist. 
We cite only a few of the most salient among these statements: “ The 
philosophers believe that religious laws are necessary political arts, 
the principles of which are taken from natural reason and inspiration, 
especially in what is common to all religions, although religions differ 
here more or less” (Jbid., p. 359). “ The religions are, according to 
the philosophers, obligatory, since they lead towards wisdom in a way 
universal to all human beings. ... We do not find any religion which 
is not attentive to the special needs of the learned, although it is 
primarily concerned with the things in which the masses participate. . . 
[A man learning} should understand that the aim of these [religious] 
doctrines lies in their universal character, not in their particularity .. . 
Further, [a man of learning] is under obligation to choose the best 
religion of his period, even when they are all equally true for him, 
and he must believe that the best will be abrogated by the introduction 
of a still better” (Jbid., p. 360). 

As for Van den Bergh’s work, we commend the plan of placing the 
translation into one volume (Vol. I) and the footnotes into another 
(Vol. Il); this considerably facilitates cross-reference. Moreover, we 
commend many of the summaries afforded by the translator. The trans- 
lation is in good, idiomatic, and therefore easily readable English. 
Van den Bergh, too, is well versed in the history of philosophy. The 
shallowness of his knowledge of philosophy, however, is evident even 
in the introduction, where he makes such amazing remarks as the 


following: “ Averroés ... is the most scholarly and scrupulous com- 
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mentator of Aristotle” (Vol. I, p. xii); “In facet, Aristotle is quite 
unaware of the assumption on which his system is based ” (Jbid., p. xiv) ; 
“(In philosophy,| from God, the Highest Principle, everything else 
is deduced ” (Jbid., p. xv); “ Aristotle, in fact, defends the two opposite 
theses of Kant’s first antinomy. He holds at the same time that time 
and movement are infinite and that every causal series must be finite ” 
([bid., p. xvi); “It belongs to one of the little ironies of the history 
of philosophy that Aristotle’s philosophy is based on a concept, i.e. 
potentiality, that has been excluded by a law that he was the first to 
express consciously” (Jbid., p. xxi); “ Aristotle’s conception of a 
material and transitory element in the soul [sic!] and an immaterial 
and immortal element destroys all possibility of considering human 
personality as a unity” (Jbid., p. xxxi). Throughout the introduction, 
Van den Bergh manifests that he is not well acquainted with the 
Aristotelian distinctions of causality. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the defects just indicated, we want to thank 
Van den Bergh for making this important Averroéan tract accessible’ 
to the English-speaking scholar. 


CurisToPpHer M. Leuner, O. P. 


Aquinas College, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Progress in Philosophy. Philosophical Studies in Honor of Rev. 
Doctor Charles A. Hart. Edited by James A. McWilliams, 
S.J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1955. Pp. 
vi + 216. $5.00. 


When institutions live and flourish, they are often the projection of 
the efforts of one man. The American Catholic Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, organized in 1926, has grown into one of the most active and 
productive of philosophical societies. Though many people have worked 
to this end, every informed member knows that Fr. Hart is most 
responsible for what this association is today. The present book is a 
gathering of articles by distinguished members, offered in appreciation 
of the work of their longtime secretary. His Eminence, Cardinal Spell- 
man has served as honorary chairman of the board of editors; Fr. 
McWilliams’ associate edtiors are J. D. Collins, L. A. Foley, G. B. 
Phelan and V. E. Smith. 
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Opening the volume are Collins’ biographical survey of Fr. Hart’s 
splendid career at the Catholie University, and a study by the editor 
of recent trends in scholastic philosophy. One of Fr. Hart’s major 
interests has been metaphysics and this subject is represented by four 
essays. Elizabeth Salmon continues her able investigations of the 
transcendentals in “ Metaphysies and Unity”; Fr. Francis A. Meehan 
contributes an informative study of Scheltens’ views on the existence 
of God. An important revision of his previously stated position on | 
subsistence is found in Jacques Maritan’s essay. The article, “ What | 
is Really Real?” by Fr. Norris Clarke, documents and explains a | 
present Thomistic tendeney to identify real being with that which 
exists, to the exclusion of the possibles. 

Philosophy of nature is equally well represented. Fr. Leo Foley, 
treating the relations between ancient and modern science, claims that 
the essential problems of the sciences have been investigated by Aris- 
totle. This may be true in some limited sense but it does not mean (and 
I am sure that Father Foley does not so intend) that the work of the 
modern scientist is but a repetition of what is found in Aristotle. 
Vincent Smith’s article, “On the Mathematical Approach to Nature,” 
points to the inability of mathematics fully to consider motion, and 
to the consequent limitations of a mathematical account of mobile 
being. A good exposition of St. Bonaventure’s views on the substanti- 
ality of the human soul, written by Fr. Ignatius Brady, reminds us 
of the importance of the Francisean tradition in psychology. Anton 
Pegis draws on his fine knowledge of early medieval thought to show 
how St. Thomas’ explanation of the unification of man by the soul 
developed. 

Two essays in practical philosophy close the book. Fr. Phelan writes 
on a subject long dear to his heart: recent theories of law. His criticisms 
are well taken; most contemporary thinkers on jurisprudence lack not 
only moral but also adequate theoretical basis for their work. Fr. 
Ignatius Smith develops much the same criticism in referenee to Ameri- 
can political thought, in his closing essay on government and rulers. 

The whole book shows that even a philosophical association may 
exercise the Thomistie virtue of gratitudo. 

Vernon J. Bourke 


Saint Louis University, 
Saint Louis, Missouri 
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The Dawn of Personality. By Emile Cailliet. New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1955. Pp. 232. $3.00. 


This book summarizes for the general reader Emile Cailliet’s reflec- 
tions on the meaning of human life. The initial position in Caiiliet’s 
thesis is that the immediate destiny of man is to perfect his personality. 
Since this results from the formation of character habits in deliberate 
response to environment, it is imperative that the human being under- 
stand his situation and determine his proper reactions. This position, 
delineated in the opening chapter, is epitomized in the “ primary ques- 
tion” and its corollary, “ What kind of place am I in?” “ What 
should I do about it?” These two questions recur throughout the book. 
While giving his answers, Cailliet insists that he is not stating an argu- 
ment, but that he is inviting the reader to share the thoughts he has 
had in his quest for truth. 

The reader who accepts this invitation finds that, according to the 
author, human activities flow chiefly from two basic drives, the will to 
live uniquely and the urge to adapt to environment. The main problem 
of personality is to reconcile these drives without destroying either of 
them. Although by evolutionary processes, organisms below man seem 
to have accomplished this, man’s evolution has taken him beyond the 
point of such a reconciliation on the merely biological level. Participa- 
tion in societal life does not solve man’s primary problem because 
society abets the tendency to adaptation at the expense of the will to 
live. Nor can cultural studies help man sufficiently in this concern. 
Experimental science gives only partial answers and pure reason, even 
though philosophical, cannot remedy man’s most serious troubles. 

All this indicates the need for a higher wisdom. The threat of death 
makes man see that there are really only two interpretations of reality, 
- one theistic and the other atheistic. The attitudes reflecting these inter- 
pretations are mixed in individual human beings, creating within them 
a tension. If the genuine personality is to develop, this tension must 
be relieved by a conversion to God’s will. This gives man a true scale 
of values and enables him to find the answer to the primary question 
by seeing the world sub specie eternitatis. The source of this way of 
living is a loving study of the Bible. 

This account of the meaning of life is written in a fluent, captivating 
style. The author’s erudition, as evidenced by the numerous references 
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to ancients and moderns among scientists, philosophers, and literary 
men, is astonishing. Clarity and directness characterize the chapter plan, 
Heartening, indeed, is the author’s unequivocal affirmation of man’s 
ability to know truly and his emphasis on man’s need to follow God's 
will. Cailliet expressly rejects scientism, communism, determinism, 
rationalism, subjectivism, progressivism in education, and “ monism ” 
in guidance. His chapters on eulture and on genuine thinking would 
make splendid independent articles, 

Nevertheless, this work suffers from superficiality and inconsistency. 
By denying an intention to argue, the author apparently felt free to 
neglect premises while presenting conelusions. Ilis final position con- 
cerning the Bible sounds a little hollow to the completely orientated 
Christian. As for inconsistency, Cailliet seems to recognize an essential 
difference between men and brutes, yet he agrees with a quotation from 
Boswell which gives this difference as one of degree only. The author 
speaks of the considered use of scientifie findings, yet seems prepared 
to accept the evolution of man’s body as a fact. He says that his 
book is merely a description of a personal quest, yet twice the text 
becomes positively exhortatory. Most important, however, is the per- 
vading contradiction which arises from confusion concerning the nature 
of facts, interpretations, and conclusions, Cailliet purports only to 
state facts in order that truth may address itself to the mind of the 
reader. However, facts become meaningful only when they are related 
by interpretation. This Cailliet constantly gives, so that actually the 
book is a series of conclusions drawn from interpretations of facts or 
of opinions. The Dawn of Personality is both refreshing and frustrating. 
Its author is an admirer of Paseal and Newman, but he is not yet their 
spiritual kinsman. 

Sister Mary Epwin DeCoursey, S.C. L. 


Saint Mary College, 
Xavier, Kansas 


Man’s Knowledge of Reality. By Frederick D. Wilhelmsen. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. Pp. xii + 215, 
with index. $4.00. 

This work will be weleomed as an approach to the problem of know!l- 


edge which is more in conformity than most traditional texts in episte- 
mology with the predominant trends in the thinking of Thomists about 


_ 
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the subject, especially in this country. The author, an associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Santa Clara, rejects past 
Thomist attempts to construct a critical realism as un-Thomistie and 
inevitably unrealistic. It is un-Thomistie insofar as it suecumbs to 
the futile ambition of Descartes to build metaphysics on a previous 
critique of knowledge originating in the methodic doubt, and as a 
consequence making knowledge, grasped in the intuition of the Cogito, 
rather than being, the starting point of philosophy. It is inevitably 
unrealistic since it places human knowing in a void, separated from 
both its subject and object, and never succeeds in bridging the chasm 
between knowledge and being that is of its own creation. 

A Thomist realism, the author insists, is a metaphysical realism which 
recognizes that being, encountered in sensation and grasped in its 
existence by the intellectual act of judgment, is the first evidence on 
which philosophy must be erected. It repudiates the Platonist divorce 
of sense and intellect which brings about the artificial need of linking 
the mind with being. Thus epistemology does not precede metaphysics. 
Instead it consists in “an investigation linking the metaphysics of 
knowledge and truth with the psychology of knowledge,” and therefore 
presupposes both of these sciences, at least in process. In consistency 
with this viewpoint, the doctrinal portion of the book is introduced by 
brief resumés of the metaphysics and psychology of knowledge. 

The central portion of his work reflects the author’s conviction that 
a truly realist epistemology must be organized around the act of judg- 
ment because there alone does man intellectually grasp being as existing. 
In implementing this conviction, he explores the role of judgment in 
knowledge with thoroughness and an admirable clarity. Judgment, he 
finds, is characterized by an intelligible unity which springs from the 
predicate. “ The intelligibility of the subject is the predicate.” (105) 
The subject merely designates the thing whose meaning is conveyed by 
the predicate. Even when the subject is not an individual, it is present 
to the intellect in the form of a phantasm and its meaning is symbolized 
only, latent in the intelligible species which the phantasm virtually con- 
tains, as opposed to the formal or rational meaning of the predicate. 
A reflection to the phantasm, therefore, accompanies every judgment in 
order to discover the subject of which the abstracted meaning can be 
predicated. Of itself the subject is unintelligible. 

Transcendental truth or the truth of things is grounded in their 
existence whereby they are conformed to the Divine Being. Relational 
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truth or the truth of knowledge is found in judgment which, as a 
reflective act, discloses the knowing intellect’s relatedness to the existent. 
Knowing as it functions in judging is thus recognized as involving an 
intentional act of existing, an act of being “to or toward” the thing 
which is the same as the intellect’s act of being true. Assent occurs 
when the intellect sees its own truth and is one with intellectual self- 
consciousness, The verbum of the judgment is the truth thus expressed 
in consciousness and is identical with the thing-as-known. 

A chapter on certitude, opinion and falsity concludes the general 
treatment of the problem of knowledge and a final brief section of 
introduction to the special epistemology of speculative science, which 
is chiefly concerned with the various criteria for distinguishing the 
sciences, rounds out the contents of a work which the author claims is 
not intended to be comprehensive. 

Epistemology has been perhaps the most controversial area of phi- 
losophy, its very right to exist not eseaping debate. It is not surprising 
then that the author of the present text should be challenged on some 
points. For example, against his position that the intelligible unity of 
the judgment stems entirely from the predicate, it may be objected 
that introspective analysis points rather to the whole enunciation as 
the bearer of meaning, and, in addition, that pertinent texts from 
Aristotle and St. Thomas indicate that the unity of structure in the 
judgment is a composite unity of the conceptual order comprising a 
synthesis of conceptual elements. Moreover, it may be argued that 
assent is really distinct from, rather than identical with the appre- 
hension of truth in order to make allowance for the freedom of assent 
in opinion and the possibility of error. 

The strongest challenge, however, would be that raised in behalf of 
those Thomists who believe that a critical realism is possible, even 
necessary. It is an over-simplication to reduce the difference between 
critical and noncritical realists to one between those who seek the 
point of departure of philosophy in the mind and in things. (17, 19) 
Because knowledge is both reflective and intentional, we can study 
knowledge, its subject and its object simultaneously in the same total 
context, as the author does (146), without aping Descartes or opening 
the door to idealism, A critical realist will acknowledge that the realist 
position is evident, but he insists on a painstaking marshalling of the 
evidence, separating the evident from the apparent, in order to elevate 
a common sense conviction to a philosophical certitude able to give 
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an articulate account and defense of itself. His objection to other 
realists is that they refuse to take the time for a rigorous analysis and 
evaluation of the concrete knowing situation which provides the indis- 
pensable starting point in experience for a solid realist philosophy. 
In considering this evidence, he prefers to respond step by step to its 
unfolding rather than to rush ahead and be unable to describe the 
terrain for want of noticing. Some critical realists may have fallen 
over backwards in their efforts to meet idealists on their own ground, 
but a critique of knowledge as it concretely occurs is not merely possible 
for a realist. It is in fact a wholesome exercise which men have been 
practicing in a less formal way for a long time. 

Man’s Knowledge of Reality is an excellent study of the problem 
of knowledge, perhaps the best yet produced by an American Thomist. 
Even those who may disagree with some of its positions will gain new 
enlightenment and deeper insight into the mystery of cognition. As 
an instrument of teaching, it is a model textbook, featuring brief 
unified chapters introduced by clear summaries of previous material 
and accompanied by very helpful summaries of the contents running 
along the side of the text. It deserves widespread use in the classroom 
and a secure place among the finest works in the theory of knowledge. 


Francis M. TYRRELL 


Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Huntington, Long Island 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Being. By George P. Kluber- 
tanz. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1955. Pp. 
v + 291, with index. $3.00. 


This introduction is written as a textbook which the preface notes 
has been tested through actual teaching for some years. Compared 
with other textbooks, this one is written in a most clear fashion, in an 
essay not a thesis style. After each chapter there are a list of essential 
definitions that have been touched upon in that chapter; a summary 
of the argument of the chapter, followed by selected indications for 
readings in connection with the subject of the chapter, and these are 
followed by selected passages from the writings of St. Thomas. 

The book itself falls into certain divisions not indicated by the 
chapter headings but which the author with teaching in mind indicates 
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in the Preface. But besides the question of teaching the philosopher 
is interested in the divisions. The first division is of Chapter IT and 
III which forms a whole treating of the Meaning of Being and the 
First Analogy of Being. Starting with Chapter IV there is as it were 
a new beginning touching on the fact of becoming the explanation of 
which brings us in Chapter V (p. 88), under the intrinsic principles of 
change in being, to the meaning of being which was touched on in 
Chapter II. This section goes on to treat not only of the intrinsic 
principles but also of the extrinsie principles, as agent and goal of 
action. The conclusion of this is the treatment of God as the Cause 
of limited being, terminating in the chapter dealing with the tran- 
seendentals. A third section of the book covers the Predicaments: 
Substance and Supposit; Aecidents under General and Formalized Acei- 
dents. The fourth section is that of Correlations covering various 
problems extraneous to the fundamental ordering of problems of the 
philosophy of being, such as metaphysics and “ common sense,” experi- 
ence, other knowledges; Thomas and Thomists ete. 

The author suggests that the chapters on the Predicaments and Acei- 
dents (Chap. X-XII1) need be studied very briefly. In view of the 
numerous distinctions and their refinements which are included in these 
chapters, this reviewer agrees that they present difficulties for a beginner 
in metaphysics. However, it does not seem possible to eliminate the 
problem of individuation, individuality, or person altogether. 

But the main metaphysical positions and their presentation is what 
is of paramount importance, Fr. Klubertanz says that the philosophy 
of being has as its “ proper object... what can be known about the 
real in as much as it is real.” (p.5) The word “ real” brings immedi- 
ately to mind the many different meanings found in our dictionaries 
together with their opposites with the emphasis on the kind of things 
meant. The author shows in his short and clear discussion of the 
philosophical meanings given to the term, “ real,” that these philosophi- 
cal meanings are also many. His own position which he identifies with 
that of St. Thomas is that to be real is to be: “. . . the properly real 
is that which is .. .” (p. 35) or “ whatever has an act of existing 
(esse) in as much as it is.” (p. 35) It is for this reason, he says that 
“we call metaphysics the ‘ philosophy of Being’.” (p. 35) One might 
ask, is there any real advantage in entitling the book an Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Being, and then in introducing and in continually 
speaking about metaphysics as the “ demonstrative (scientific) knowl- 
edge of the real in as much as it is real?” (pp. 24; 45). 
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In determining this notion of being the author insists that we gain 
the knowledge from what we actually and directly experience, that 
is, from sensible, material existing things immediately present to us 
(p. 40). From this we see that to be real is to be. But this is not 
yet the knowledge of being as being. 

Unlike other sciences metaphysics is not dealing with abstract con- 
cepts of quiddities but rather with what is asserted explicitly in a 
judgment, that is, that something is. “ The act of existing thus attained 
is the esse of a material, singular thing” (p. 40). With the experience 
of at least two sensible things we can judge that each is not identical 
with “is” because we say that both are. Then we reach a common 
intelligibility, “ something is.” This intelligibility is disengaged from 
the completely singular, sensible thing. Yet we are still tied to the 
existence of sensible things, for “. . . that which-is, in a sensible thing 
is-sensible ” (p. 42). Reflection on our own acts of intellectual knowing 
and willing keeps us from identifying being with materiality. And so 
we can understand a thing “. . . is not real because of its singularity 
or its materiality and sensibility or because of its essence or action 
but rather because it is (exists) ” (p. 42). It is only when we have made 
a judgment of separation that we realize that the intelligibility of 
“something is” is not necessarily tied to materiality. Thus we have 
to form two judgments to reach the object of metaphysics: one, that 
“ this sensible thing is,” and the other: “. . . even for this sensible thing 
to be is not the same as for it to be a particular sensible or material 
thing with a definite essence” (p. 43). This second judgment Fr. 
Klubertanz maintains does not entail that “ we know that an immaterial 
being exists or that we think that such a being is possible” (ef. note 
34). “At this point,” he says, “ we do not know demonstratively that 
there are immaterial beings” (p. 44). Yet Fr. Klubertanz has said, 
and I think it is necessary to say, that it is in reflection on ourselves 
knowing and willing that we are kept from identifying being and 
existence with material existence (p. 42). 

The importance of seeing clearly that the meaning of existence should 
be so liberated is manifest when he raises the question that is inevitable: 
“Can there be a reality which cannot be known by us?” (p. 45) He 
touches on the vital answer when he says that if one is thinking in terms 
of essences the question is unanswerable. But if we are speaking of 
something that is and understand the true object of metaphysics we 
can say that any reality must be in some sense that which is (p. 45). 
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To this reviewer an understanding of this point, together with the other 
transcendental notions involved in being is the very heart of metaphysies. 
And out of it grows the necessity of the proof of God’s being, Who 
is not something that is, but IS, and by Which all are. Thus though 
the transecendentals may be reviewed again after the proof of the 
existence of God, for a fuller intelligibility, they must have an intelligi- 
bility before, if metaphysics is to be the science of “ What is.” 

However, these transcendental notions cannot be developed without 
an explicit understanding of spiritual being. It is perfectly true, as 
the author stresses, that the existence that is immediately and directly 
known to us is the actual material sensible existent but also, as he 
says, it is upon our reflection of knowledge that we see that existence 
is not limited to material existence, In other words in knowing material 
existence we also must recognize that we are and that in knowing 
the material we are not material. So there is a grade of existence that 
is different. Many philosophers it is true stress the existence of the 
I as the source of metaphysical knowledge. Fr. Klubertanz rightly 
stresses that this 1s not direetly known to us. But yet unless the 
hierarchy of spiritual and material being is known to us and the contrast 
possible, it is difficult to see how the judgment something is, is under- 
stood in a fully analogous fashion and the resulting intelligibility as 
transcendental in character. 

With a greater treatment of the transcendentals after Chapter II 
the section on becoming, change and motion could be reduced. Some 
treatment of becoming is necessary in the understanding of what “ to 
be” means with respect to the material sensible existence. In general 
in the treatment of all intrinsie principles of being it would be ideal 
if metaphysians would stress first that the unity of the existent domi- 
nates all distinctions, and secondly that a principle be spoken of only 
as playing a role proper to what exists. Language can give the 
lie to both these points even as against the fundamental intention of 
the author. In this book this seems to happen, I think, in such sentences 
as precisely: “ A limited act is this limited act and only because it is 
received in the potency or proceeds from the potency” (p. 107, 108). 
Difficult as “is” is, would it not be better to try to get away from a 
manner of speech that begets the idea of a principle as acting or receiv- 
ing as though it were a thing? Also the attempt to understand these 
principles in terms of difference of analogies (cf. Schema p. 290—not 
directly recommended to the student but yet used throughout the book) 
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seems to conceptualize these principles to the detriment of the unity of 
the existent. Gilson wrote in his Le Thomisme (p. 153) that St. Thomas 
did not overstress analogy and intimates that St. Thomas did not wish 
to go further than he did. Was it just this danger of over-conceptual- 
ization that he feared? Perhaps: However if a detailed treatment of 
these terms in their analogical meaning and relations seems necessary in 
an introductory philosophy of being, a clear exposition of distinctions 
is given. 

In spite of philosophically debatable points of view Fr. Klubertanz’ 
work has made one more step forward in raising the standard of 
college texts in language that is readable. 


Evizapetu G. SALMON 


Fordham University, 
New York, New York 


Great Books: The Foundation of a Liberal Education. By Robert 
M. Hutchins. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1954. Pp. 115. 
$3.00. 


Though Robert Hutchins would be the first to deny it, his little work, 
Great Books, the Foundation of a Liberal Education, does something 
for great books which even great books cannot do: speak for themselves. 
Since Plato’s time we have had defenders of the humanities and philo- 
sophical studies and Hutchins gives us the hope that we may always 
have such defenders. It is a good thing that we have books which 
defend other books, even when such books are not great books but only 
good ones as in the ease of Hutchins recent work. 

Though recently published, the work itself is not recently written, 
being a slight revision of volume one of the fifty-four volume Great 
Books of the Western World published four years ago by Eneyclopaedia 
Britannica, At that time the present work was titled: The Great Con- 
versation, the Substance of a Liberal Education. Philosophers, and 
philosophy teachers, might muse and be amused by the implications of 
these two titles and their sub-titles: The Great Conversation, the Sub- 
stance of a Liberal Education (1952) and Great Books, the Foundation 
of a Liberal Education (1954). 

Perhaps most of us would look more happily upon books as our 
foundation than upon conversation as our substance; however, there 
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is no reason to quarrel here. The conversation between the finest minds 
of the western tradition ought to be more of the substance of our 
teaching in liberal education than it is. 

Hutchins brings together his most characteristic arguments for read- 
ing great books: their excellence as works of liberal art, their timeliness 
for our day, their value for all citizens in an industrial society and their 
readability, especially for the adult mind. A final chapter on East 
and West offers some rather newer reflections on the implications of 
the great books of western man, and it contains some of the most 
persuasive lines in a very persuasive book. 

But however persuaded one may be about the reading of great books, 
there are certain distinctions to be kept in mind when discussing great 
books in relation to liberal edueation. As Hutchins says, the great books 
contain the finest examples of the liberal arts, and those who read them 
stand a far better chance to be liberally educated than those who don’t 
read them. But one must add that merely reading and discussing great 
books, for however long a time, will not result in educational aecomp- 
lishment whether for a student or for an adult. It is this tendency of 
Hutchins to identify the achieving of the liberal arts with the mere 
reading of great books, which will be distressing to some readers. 


FRANK KEEGAN 


St. Mary's College, 
St. Mary’s, California 


Psychology, the Unity of Human Behavior. By Timothy J. 
Gannon. New York: Ginn and Company, 1954. Pp. xii +- 
482, with index. $5.00. 


This. book, which bears the subtitle “An introduction to general 
psychology,” 
Catholie colleges. 

After a foreword by Fr. Thomas Verner Moore, the book is divided 
into four main sections: General Introduction (definition of psychology, 


seems intended as a textbook for the beginning course in 


the nervous system), Reception (the senses, perception), Response 
(reflex, drives, emotion), and Integration (imagery and dreams; learn- 
ing, memory, and attention, intelligence, conscious control, personality). 

The most remarkable feature of the book is its clarity. As Fr. 
Moore correctly states in the Foreword, “ Doctor Gannon belongs to 
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that group of writers, far too limited, which is capable of thinking 
clearly and expressing their thoughts with equal clarity.” . Although 
the text is rich in fascinating detail, far richer than most texts, it 
is not a tedious compilation of detail: it reads well, whether the reader 
is a beginning student or seasoned professional. 

There are excellent illustrations, including many of the stunning 
Clarke College Kodachromes, still stunning in black and white repro- 
duction. Some of the line drawings run into third dimensional diffi- 
culties, but they are nevertheless helpful. The publishers have provided 
clear print and a most restful paper. There are few typographical 
errors although Dr. Commins does become “ Cummins ” in the Index. 

This reviewer found some sections of the book unusually outstanding. 
This is notably true of intelligence and of all the sections on the 
nervous system (the author has chosen to treat the brain in the chapter 
on perception). The first of the two chapters on intelligence contains 
an excellent treatment of statistical procedures for the beginning stu- 
dent. In the second chapter on intelligence there is even an introduction 
to factor analysis, truly unique in an elementary text. 

In general, the book is carefully documented with much presentation 
of research results, although some readers might note the relative pre- 
ponderance of references to older works. Many, for example, will be 
astounded that a treatment of learning could possibly be written in 
1954 without a single mention of Hull, Tolman, Guthrie, or Skinner. 
One can, of course, always quarre! with an author because he empha- 
sizes certain topics in psychology more than others. Much of this 
quarreling can be churlish. But it is truly startling to find in a text 
by a Catholic no formal treatment of thinking (“thinking is such 
a vague term” p. 292). The statement that the chapter on learning, 
memory, and attention “ might not inappropriately be given the simple 
title thinking ” could start lots of arguments in several different camps. 
Moreover, “reasoning” is only mentioned quite incidentally in eon- 
nection with reasoning tests; and “ judgment ” simply is not listed in the 
Index at all. 

The authér has drawn heavily on philosophy, physiology, physics, 
and medicine (notably psychopathology) in preparing the book. As 
implied above, the mathematical orientation is also quite evident in 
the statistical sections. Notably lacking in the author’s synthesis is 
any help from sociology, anthropology, or theology. Again it may not 
be polite to quarrel with an author’s ideological sources, but many 
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readers today will find the heavy physiological orientation and the 
zero social influence baffling. And this reviewer never could understand 
why Catholic writers of introductory psychologies go to elaborate lengths 
to make their “ scientific” books also “ philosophical,” while secrupul- 
ously refusing to admit anything theological, thus muffing the chance 
of developing a truly Catholic synthesis of psychology. 

This brings us to the center of one of the thorniest questions baffling 
Catholic psychologists today: how handle the introductory course? 
There is not much discussion if the course is designed to be simply 
philosophical, although one could well argue that most such courses 
contain much content no one could ever reasonably defend as actually 
philosophy at all. Those who insist that the introductory course in 
“ general psychology ” be given within the framework of modern science, 
leaving the philosophical issues to the philosophers, are often uneasy 
because people say they do violence to the human personality by 
omitting philosophical considerations. (Isn’t it rather curious that one 
is never accused of doing violence to the soul of man in the beginning 
course by omitting theological considerations?) The third solution is 
to insist, as is of course true, that “ modern” psychology does not give 
a complete view of man, and then to fill in the deficiencies here and 
there with appropriate philosophical reflections. 

Msgr. Gannon’s book indeed makes a contribution to the scientifie- 
philosophic synthesis that many consider ideal. (As said above, he 
doesn’t even attempt the scientifie-philosophical-theological synthesis 
some of us think preferable.) Such syntheses are formidable tasks. 
That they have not yet been made with any real convincingness is a 
challenge to us all. The soul gets pulled into the text here and there 
often almost violently. One Catholic reviewer of a recent revision of 
a Catholic book in educational psychology remarked that in the book 
there is “an excellent chapter on the soul, but nothing definitely leads 
up to it, nor does it lead to much of anything in turn.” Philosophical 
notions, some of them current in late nineteenth century scholastic 
circles but now repudiated by many scholasties, are invoked to “ ex- 
plain” or “interpret” factual phenomena. There is even at times 
the gigantic confusion that seience deals only with facts, and that all 
theoretical reflections are necessarily philosophical. This is bland 
denial of all the very lively contemporary movements in scientific 
psychological theory. Msgr. Gannon is aware of scientific theory as 
distinct from philosophical inference. He appreciates the value of 
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carefully discovered scientific fact. He objects properly when many 
modern psychologists try to hide their metaphysical determinism and 
materialism under the cloak of scientific respectability. But he wears 
his own philosophical equipment gracefully, and uses it deftly and 
without arrogance is his writing. He is always a gentleman: he refuses 
to insult even a “ modern” psychologist. 

To say that his synthesis is not completely satisfactory, is not to 
lessen his stature as a philosopher, psychologist, teacher, or writer. 
It is only to admit that neither has he completely succeeded where, as 
many believe, all of us have largely failed. 


Joun W. Srarrorp, C. S. V. 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Metaphysical and Psychological Principles of Love. By 
Michael Joseph Faraon, O.P. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. 
Brown Co., 1952. Pp. xxii +- 94. $3.00. 


The Wisdom of Love. A Study in the Psycho-Metaphysics of 


Love According to the Principles of St. Thomas. By Raymond 


Rutherford McGinnis. Rome: Agenzia Del Libro Cattolico, 
1951. Pp. xiv + 148. 


Le Probleme de Amour Chez Saint Thomas d’Aquin. By Louis-B. 
Geiger. Montreal: Institut d’études mediévales, 1952. Pp. 
134. 


In recent years not much has been published about the problem of 
love in philosophy, but we have here three short books edited almost 
at the same time on this question. 

Fr. Faraon wants to give an exposition of the Thomistie doctrine 
of love, its nature and role. In the first part of his book he draws the 
metaphysical framework of love and an analysis of the metaphysical 
elements of any finite being. He then examines the various appetites: 
natural, sensitive, and rational. The second part studies the psycho- 
logical principles of love: love is essentially the affective union of the 
lover with the beloved caused by similitude or affinity and aiming at 
real union. 

In his short book, Fr. Faraon gives us a good piece of work. That 
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does not mean thet it could not have been better. Fr. Faraon is quite 
right in insisting on God as exemplary cause of the universe, an im- 
portant doctrine that is often neglected. He knows well the works and 
the doctrine of St. Thomas but not always enough the sources of St. 
Thomas. To give just one example: the triad modus, species, ordo in 
beings (p. 21), has a long history, since it dates at least from St. 
Augustine. It has been combined with many other triads: the efficient, 
exemplary and final causes, numerus, pondus et mensura which comes 
from the Book of Wisdom, and many others. Its philosophical meaning 
is easily exaggerated. The bibliography at the end of the book is too 
short. 

Fr. MeGinnis wants to give a psychological and metaphysical inter- 
pretation of love in the light of the principles of St. Thomas. He 
examines first the nature and the various kinds of love: natural love 
and its scope, the return of all things to God, love as an emotion, 
rational love and especially the love of friendship. Then he studies 
the causes of love: whereas knowledge would not be a cause but only 
a condition sine qua non, truth, goodness, and beauty cause love, and 
its main cause is likeness, i. e., the unity in quality. The great problem 
is that of self-love as root and norm of all other loves. The fourth 
and last chapter examines the effects of love, mainly the union, mutual 
indwelling, and ecstasy. The book has a long bibliography and indices 
for the authors quoted, and a subject index, 

Fr. McGinnis gives us certainly a useful work that any student of the 
problem of love will consult with profit. But his dissertation could 
easily have been considerably improved. Typographical mistakes abound, 
especially in the many texts reproduced in several foreign languages; 
some of them become unintelligible. The errata should have been ten 
times longer than they are. 

Fr. Geiger’s book reproduces a paper read at the Institut d'Etudes 
Médiévales of the University of Montreal. 

On the problem of love, the basie work in modern times was published 
in 1908 by Pierre Rousselot, 8. J.: Pour Histoire du Probleme de 
Vv Amour au Moyen Age. Fr. Geiger examines what is said of the theory 
of St. Thomas on love in that book. He thinks Rousselot has not made 
enough indispensable distinetion: namely between love and appetite, 
and between sensible and rational love. He corrects Rousselot’s inter- 
pretation of some texts of St. Thomas. 

It is impossible in this review to retrace in detail Fr. Geiger’s 
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criticism. But henceforth students of Rousselot’s work will have to 


correct it by Fr. Geiger’s remarks and observations. Being a human 
work it had its imperfections. It may be perfected and one can only 
be grateful to Fr. Geiger for doing it with so much competence and 
intelligence. Nevertheless, Rousselot’s work on love like his other 
studies on L‘intellectualisme de Saint Thomas and Les Yeux de la Foi, 
remain the best thing we have on the question in modern times, until 
some one of Rousselot’s stature gives us the great work on love that 
we so badly need. Unfortunately, we may have to wait very long 
because men of that stature are exceedingly rare. 


Henri Pour.on, O.S. B. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


_ The Sophists. By Mario Untersteiner. Translated from the Italian 
by K. Freeman. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. 
Pp. xvi-+ 368. $6.00. 


Most of the great Socratic and pre-Socratic thinkers agree in con- 
demning polymathia, a pretense of knowing all things, which, coupled 
with a superficial and utilitarian outlook, seems to characterize the 
sophistic spirit. Untersteiner would reject such an evaluation of the 
sophistic. His book aims to reconstruct the philosophies of the principal 
sophists, Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, Antiphon, Hippias and a few 
others, He provides an extensive bibliography (pp. 351-359) and in- 
dices of names and subjects (pp. 361-368). 

His personal conviction that “the way of knowledge has no fixed 
terminus” (p. vii) may help us to understand his obvious sympathy 
for sophistic relativism or nihilism and his efforts to conceal the intel- 
lectual shallowness which ancient philosophers often ridiculed in the 
sophists. Though the author recognizes in all sophists “a similar 
preoccupation ” with the problem of man (p. xv-xvi), there is evident 
throughout the work a lack of unity which gives it the appearance of 
a collection of doctrinal and biographical essays. Hypotheses are built 
on hypotheses. An exaggerated use of secondary sources transforms 
many parts of the book into a patchwork of quotations and paraphrases. 


” 


The word “ phenomenality ” is used to translate “being” in Prota- 


goras’ well-known statement of relativism (p. 42). The author refers 
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to a text in Aristotle’s Metaphysics to bolster his own personal (and 
rather strained) interpretation of the Protagorean fragment (p. 85). 
No attention is given to the ancient charge that Protagoras was more 
interested in words than in meanings (ef. Diogenes Laertius, Lives ..., 
ix, 52). As for Gorgias’ nihilism (“a great truth”), the author claims 
to discern therein a philosophical translation of the “ tragie elements ” 
in literature (p. 202). Some ancient sources seem to consider this 
“man of tragedy” (p. 143) almost exclusively as a teacher of rhetoric 
(cf. Laertius, ibid., ii, 63; vi, 1; vill, 58) and Aristotle takes a rather 
dim view of his methods even in this area (cf. Soph. El, 183b 37 ff.). 
Untersteiner treats the philosophy of Prodicus of Ceos with great 
respect, but the charges of shallow thinking proffered by Aristotle and 
Plato are not taken into account (ef. Aristotle, Top. Il, 112b 23; Plato, 
Charmides 163D). 

The author quotes extensively, but omits consistently the texts which 
might prove damaging to his preconceived thesis. In making use of the 
information provided by Sextus Empiricus, he does not attend suffi- 
ciently to the philosophical bias which prompted the skepties to expound 
the extreme views of the sophists. Sextus was not inclined to stress 
the superficiality of sophistie thought, but to grant the sophists equal 
status with other thinkers in the grim business of defending the “ equi- 
pollence ” of arguments out of which systematic suspension of judgment 
could be generated, 

Thus, despite an undeniable wealth of information on Greek literature 
and philosophy, this book fails, in this reviewer’s opinion, to present 


a satisfactory treatment of the “ sophistic ” problem. 


VENANT CaUCcHy 


Fordham University, 
New York, 


On the Knowledge of Good and Evil. By Philip Blair Rice. New 
York: Random House, 1955. Pp. 299, with index. $4.50. 


To the difficult perennial problem of moral philosophy proposed in 
this- book, the distinguished author has brought a gifted intelleet and a 


mind characterized by a genuine philosophical habit. 

This is a critical objective study of philosophical systems dealing with 
the problem of the possibility of achieving reliable knowledge of good 
and bad, right and wrong. The first section discusses the cognitivist 
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positions proposed by the (A) Empiricists or naturalists, Santayana, 
R. B. Perry and Dewey; (B) Intuitionists or Non-naturalists, G. E. 
Moore, C. D. Board, A. C. Ewing and W. D. Ross. Rice then turns 
his attention to the Non-Cognitivist position proposed by the (A) 
Kmotivists or Logical Positivists who include Carnap, Reichenbach, C. 


L, Stevenson; (B) Informalists or Philosophers of Ordinary Language 


who (following Wittgenstein) include the Oxonians, Stephen Toulmin, 
Margaret MacDonald and others. 

No one position is rejected outright and “in toto” sinee each is 
viewed as only a partial answer to the problems of moral philosophy. 
The position of the author emerges not so much as a highly original 
or new view but rather as a wholesome eclecticism. 

The proper and technical philosophical language of this book is 
interspersed with a lucid and graphic style which makes Rice’s critique 
of the above-mentioned philosophers highly readable. For example, in 
discussing the empiricist who has a tendency to “ simply identify good- 
ness with any such factual characteristic as pleasantness, or when he 
reduces a normative statement to a descriptive assertion, there arises 
according to his [i.e., the empiricist’s] critics a particularly worrisome 
predicament which we may call the Mountain Range Effect in Ethics ” 
(p. 46). By this the author means that the empiricist is likely to 
smuggle in normative terms in analyses without admitting it... and 
thus the top of one ridge brings to view still another and then 
another so that we are “ never in possession of a workable theory which 
would enable us to dispense with further theoretical problems and 
get on with the practical business of living” (p. 47). In discussing 
this metaphor in terms of the thought of G. KE. Moore, Professor Rice 
brings the reader to a fine analysis of intuitionism which he defines 
as “the conjuring up of 4 non-natural quality or relation, known by 
an a priori intuition, to which ethical terms refer and which gives the 
term its peculiar directive or normative force” (p. 57). 

The analysis of J. S. Mill is excellent but it seems to this reveiwer 
that Rice has not sueceeded in exonerating Mill of the well known 
charges which Moore brought against him. 

The terminal essay is an excellent treatise on ‘‘ Naturalism and the 


’ 


Tragic Sense” in which the author finds clues in the Greek tragedians 
in support of his contention that “ the ethical principles which exert a 
claim upon us... ean only be earned or vindicated by our lifelong 
involvements, and the process is never final nor the result ever certain ” 


(287-88). According to Rice, neither intuitionism, nor naturalism, nor 
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supernaturalism fare well, in themselves, as effective supports in afford- 
ing us the panacea for selfishness because the whole moral life is 
infected with the immanence of tragedy springing from the tension 
between the ego and the “ ought.” He would not close his book leaving 
us brooding over this fact but rather suggests, pleafully, “that life is 
in some measure amenable to intelligent control, and that the human 
reason, fallible instrument as it reveals itself to be, is not powerless ” 
(p. 292). 

This is a scholarly, provocative study. It seems to this reviewer that 
there is no clear-cut instance wherein the author points out the open 
possibility of confusing the two orders of judgment concerning moral 
affairs, namely the ethical judgment as applicable to the many and the 
moral judgment aS sUCH as applicable to the moral agent alone. In 
the latter case, there is no possibility of definition precisely because it 
belongs to the prudential order, The ethical judgment, however, is 
always open to debate and open to the analysis which Rice actually 
makes of the varying types which have manifested themselves in recent 
British and American philosophy. This is a highly provocative study 
worthy of the diligent perusal of every mind confronting the problem 
of ethical speculation. 

Grorce J. McMorrow 


Nazareth College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


The Ground and Nature of the Right. By C. I. Lewis. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. vi +97. $2.50. 


This little book is a carefully thought out discussion of right and 
wrong, with attention foeused on ethical right and wrong. The first of 
the five chapters begins with a justification of intellectual inquiry, with 
the warning that—* perennial reconsideration and appraisal must not 
run to the length of intellectual self frustration and practical abulia. .. . 
If there be no mght and wrong, then doubt itself as well as any 
resolution of it becomes meaningless” (pp. 5-6). 

Right and wrong are essentially coneerned with self-directed activities. 
But self-directed activity is more than ethical: “ We seem sometimes 
to forget that there is right and wrong not only about paying debts 
and keeping promises, but about adding a column of figures, or building 
a wall or drawing a conclusion” (p. 10). Beeause drawing a conclusion 
properly involves “ both presentational and representational elements ” 


* 
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it always includes a degree of responsibility. “ What we shall think of, 
is partly within our control and partly not; but what we shall think 
of it is.our full responsibility ” (p. 25). 

Right thinking is one of the essential elements of right doing; and 
right doing involves an objective as well as a subjective element. The 
objective rightness of an act is to be determined by its consequences. 
Since consequences can often be determined only with probability, 
“much of what we shall be called upon to judge can only be determined 
with probability ” (p. 54). 

Right is related to good, but is not identical with it. While “ any- 
thing under the sun may be good or bad,” right is said only of activity. 
It is the goodness of the consequences which determines the rightness 
of the act. “It takes two things, then, to determine the rightness of 
action: a rule or directive of right doing, or something operative in the 
manner of a rule, and a judgment of goodness to be found in the 
consequences of the act in question ” (p. 75). 

“ The deepest-going and the most difficult of all questions concerning 
right and wrong” is the question of the rational imperatives (p. 77). 
The ground of validity of such imperatives “ must somehow lie in our 
human nature” (p. 86). A sound ethie is naturalistic in that it 
interprets “ good and bad as matters of empirical fact and as significant, 
at bottom, of naturally found qualities of experience” (p. 97). But it 
is other than naturalistic in its insistence that the “ imperatives of right, 
and the validity of them, have no other determinable and final ground 
than the character of human nature by which it is called rational ” 
(p. 97). 

So much for C. I. Lewis. His little work has something of the fresh- 
ness of Aristotle in its earnest, simple intellectual pursuit of quéstions 
of right and wrong. His thought, on the whole closely: knit, is marked 
by many sound insights, but also by some significant mistakes. Although 
Lewis has many fine things to say about the intellectual in morality, I 
do not think that he fundamentally understands it. He wants all 
assents to be free, apparently—resting on one’s own decision and 
involving personal responsibility. There is something to this: knowing 
is by its very nature personal, whereas walking is personal only if it 
is a human (and therefore) free act. But not every personal act 
directly involves free choice; and Lewis seems to me to get to the 
ethical before he himself can afford to. Lewis refers to occasions when 
“the dictates of prudence and justice are incompatible,” relating 
prudence to self-interest. But such a prudence as this is only a sort of 
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prudence, and not fully worthy of the name. Most disappointing is 
Lewis’ failure to transcend “ present experience”; he remains on a 
sensistic level. Here is an ethie that cannot quite achieve itself because 
in it man is not quite man, rationality is not quite rational. 


Ben Hunt, C.S. P. 


St. Paul’s College, 
Washington, D.C. 


On Philosophical Style. By Brand Blanshard. Bloomington: Indi- 
ana University Press, 1954. Pp. 69. $1.00. 


The quarrel between philosophy and poetry did not end with the 
Republic. It keeps re-appearing, frequently in surprising forms. In 
perhaps its most perennial form it involves the nature of philosophy 
itself and whether philosophy is more akin to poétry or science. Much 
more rarely the quarrel turns on the question of philosophical style. 
Our literary men, when they turn to the analysis of prose style, may 
consider philosophical writing as an example of exposition, but they 
give it little more than a glance and then are likely to conelude, as 
Bonamy Dobrée does, that a style like that of Santayana provides the 
best model. Philosophers seldom consider the matter at all. It is conse- 
quently a pleasure and a profit to have Brand Blanshard’s graceful 
little essay on the subject. 

In this matter Blanshard is definitely on the side of the angels. He 
ig concerned to show that philosophy need not sound like gibberish 
(eminent examples to the contrary). When it does, he holds that it 
is due to one, or more, of the following faults: excessive generality, 
jargon, indolence in failing to re-write, misleading abstractions, especi- 
ally excessive use of words ending in -tion, failure to distinguish the 
difference in tone between Anglo-Saxon and Latin derivatives, use of 
“eolor words,” (Santayana is here a bad model), failure of sentences 
to carry the thought one step forward, dropping the links in an argu- 
ment, awkward organization after the fashion of a “ Teutonic sentence,” 
deafness to rhythmical structure through forgetting that words are 
made for the ear as well as the eye, and failure to make the emphases 
of sense and rhythm coineide, 

All this is very good advice, especially for avoiding the pedantry 
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of jargon which parades as learning. I am not so sure, however, that 
lanshard’s principles are fully adequate to provide for the variety 
of philosophical styles. He is somewhat surprisingly silent about a 
rigorously technical style. In fact, I don’t think it is unfair to say 
that he is himself of two minds about the nature of philosophical style. 
At times he seems to be saying that the philosopher should tend first 
to things and the words will take care of themselves; but then again 
he seems to be complaining that philosophers don’t pay enough attention 
to words. 

In part, this duality may well derive from the character of philosophy 
itself. At one extreme it approaches science and is scientific in its 
demand for the total exclusion of the subject. The object is the only 
thing that matters, and the main function of style is to present this 
object with all the clarity of which it is capable; metaphor and verbal 
devices are suspect. This may indeed make great demands upon the 
reader, since in many cases the object can be presented with precision 
only by means of a highly developed technical vocabulary, which must 
be mastered. Here Aristotle, the scholastics, and the modern logicians 
are the exemplary masters. | 

At the other extreme philosophy demands the presence of the subject 
and, far from excluding it, claims that the intuition of reality can 
only be achieved by and in the subjectivity of both writer and reader. 
The main function of style here is to involve the reader and to commit - 
him as fully as possible in all of his being; imagery and all the devices 
of verbal art then become perfectly appropriate. Plato, the Augus- 
tinians, and the modern existentialists are representatives of this type. 

At the one extreme philosophy is concerned only with what can be 
expressed; at the other it aims at nothing less than the ineffable. Blan- 
shard, at least in his concern for style, falls in between. He wants the 
clarity of science, without its technical demands that exclude the general 
reader, and also the involvement of the total person without the loss 
of rational clarity. These are highly laudable demands and especially 
necessary today when philosophy has lost much of its plain style and 
its touch with the great common problems that concern all men. Yet 
it is a partial view. On a larger one we would have to admit that there 
are more virtues in a greater variety of philosophical styles than 
Blanshard is willing to allow. In the end the main problem of style 
is one of fitness, Clarity and even correctness are not a hopeless ideal 
on the syntactical and semantical level of language; but the fitness of 
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language to the function that is intended is the high task of style, and 
this can vary as widely as the purposes of philosophy. 


Orro Brep 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Animate Nature, by Henry 
J. Koren, C.S.Sp., S.T.D. St. Louis Mo.: B. Herder Co., 
1955. Pp. xiii + 341. $4.75. 


The author, professor of philosophy at Duquesne University, states 
that “the purpose of this book is to serve as an introduction to the 
metaphysical study of life” which, as the carefully chosen title implies, 
is to be clearly distinguished from “ that positive science which investi- 
gates only the surface phenomena of human consciousness and be- 
havior.” In a word it is a strietly philosophical or so-called “ rational ” 
psychology, that is the subject of consideration. It is also stated that 
although acquaintance with experimental psychology is recommended 
and even necessary for a complete knowledge of living nature no study 
of either general or experimental psychology is presupposed “ for the 
simple reason that metaphysical studies are not based upon experimental 
science.” Evidently Fr. Koren wishes to consider philosophical psy- 
chology as a part of metaphysies and therefore on the third level of 
knowledge rather than a section of philosophy of nature which considers 
being as changing, as distinguished from being as being. 

With this approach fixed the author emphasizes the independence 
of true philosophy from the experimental science, at least in principles. 
The approach is that of Aristotle and Aquinas, with successive sections 
on life in general, vegetative life, sense life, intellectual life, and the 
origin of life and living species. Here the traditional problems, the 
existence, origin, nature, and destiny of the human soul and its relations 
to the body are treated in the traditional manner with unusual clarity 
and simplicity. The treatment is necessarily very brief as the text is 
specifically declared to serve students who are assigned the minimum of 
time for the subject. This may be the reason for the reliance chiefly 
on the views of Aristotle and Aquinas and the rather limited reference 
to very many modern and contemporary writers in the field. Even in 
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a brief treatise we should like to have seen some definite consideration 
of the philosophy of the unconscious. The emphasis on the metaphysical 
approach is commendable, Certainly Fr. Koren has met a very definite 
need of many Catholic colleges of today where the barest minimum of 
time is assigned to philosophy, almost to the point of making its proper 
role practically unrealizable. This text is even so arranged as to make 
further abbreviation possible at the discretion of the teacher. This 
includes the brief historical notes at the end of each chapter. Suggested 
readings for further study of the subjects investigated particularly 
along the experimental line, summaries of each chapter together with 
review questions make the whole treatment excellently adaptable to the 
needs of the rank and file not majoring in philosophy. 


A. Harr 


Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 
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